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PROTESTANT AND PAPIST, 1716-1731, 

The following letters may be read with some 
interest, partly on account of their intrinsic quali- 
ties, and pantly on account of the illustration they 
afford of the position of the Catholics under the 
laws in force in England at the beginning of the 
last century. 

As the originals are without any punctuation, I 
have taken the liberty of inserting stops through- 
out, Otherwise I have transcribed them, so far 
as possible, literatim, a few interpolations being 
distinguished by brackets. It is a pity that 
the quaint effect of the handwriting cannot be 
reproduced. That of Mrs. Skipwith, like her 
spelling, is clumsy, and betokens little familiarity 
with the pen ; but there is an air of strength and 
deliberation about it which seems very character- 
istic. Mdlle. Chaumont writes, on the contrary, 
easily and boldly, frequently sacrificing accuracy 
for the sake of speed. An absence of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the English calligraphy of 
the period would, I think, suggest the foreign 
domicile of both. In the process of transcription 
the delicate bloom of age—if I may so describe 
the thin coating of dust and the brown hue of the 
faded ink, which a century and a half’s interment 
in a forgotten deed-chest has brought to perfection 
—tmust necessarily disappear. Yet even in their 


present form these awakened voices may con 

to many readers a peculiar charm. There is a 
pleasurable fascination in finding oneself on really 
intimate terms with those who talk familiarly of 
surroundings which we are now only accustomed 
to regard as matters of history or romance. 

I will leave the letters to tell their own little story 
in their own way, leaving the judicious reader to 
dweil at his own leisure on such points as here 
and there may strike his fancy. I should, how- 
ever, premise that at the commencement of the 
correspondence we find three sisters—one, Mrs, 
Ayscough, apparently a widow and childless, living 
at Lincoln with her cousin, Edward Beresford ; 
while the other two, Mrs. Skipwith and Madame 
Chaumont, are at Namur, in Flanders. The former 
seems to have been unmarried, but the latter was 
a widow with three children, Joseph, Mary, and 
Theresa. Namur, like other towns in Flanders at 
that time, had become a resort of English Catholics. 
In fact, it possessed as its bishop Dr. Strickland, 
an Englishman, who was formerly an adherent of 
the Pretender, and who, in 1719, came to London 
and carried on some abortive negotiations with 
the leading Catholics there, with a view to obtain- 
ing some concessions from Rome which would 
enable all English Catholics to conscientiously 
— their allegiance to the house of Bruns- 
wic. 

In the first letter, addressed to “ M™ A gh 
at M’ Birsfords houss aboue the hill in Lincoln, 
Lincolnshire,” the death of Madame Chaumont is 
announced. The letter runs thus :— 

nemuer—Scep™ 21, 1716. 
fower days afiere the recitt of yours, Deare Sister, the 
fattell blow was giving. our Deare Sister Chaumont 
leafft this worlld. it is sarttinly she maid a most happye 
exchange, macking a most piouse ennd aftere a long 
painfull sicknes, wich she underwent with much patiouns, 
to the edefecation to all that was abought her. god giue 
me gracs to follow her. you will exspek I shoulld giue 
some acount how she has leafft her chilldren. She maid 
no will, but, as my Brother Chomont leff all to her dis- 
sposing wille she liued, an to bee equelly dissposed one at 
her death amonst her Chilldr*, she was very carfull to 
preforne, not giuing anny thing away, nore more to one 
Chilld then a nother. She was sartinly a woman of a 
most upwrit, worthy temper. 

I haue considered your kind offore in enneding the 
rest of my days with you—a happiness I could wisch for ; 
but my great age an continull care for so long a time 
how to gitt bread hass maid me uery unfitt for a jorney, 
an illheallth beesids the the inconuenicy you must bee 
pout to to goe to houskeeping for me. to pay for my 
tabell will cost you 20 pond a year. this, my Deare 
Sister, must strattin your fortine, wich I baud rather 
souffer then doe, being it is souist fr sauvest, safest | to my 
sinss ; but if you haue anny thing to sparre I should bee 
uery thankfull to yr to you, but leaue all to [you], an all 
ways at [?] yr heallth an happeness. now aime [I am], 
Dear Sistere, y* for euer, SKYPWITH. 

my pore sister Chamount dved the 16 at five oclock in 
the aftere non of Sceptember. yt Nephwe ann Necis 


* See Butler’s ‘ English Catholies,’ iii. 120, 
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any we thar Dutty—will writ to you. pray let me 
ear from yo, I shall bee afrad I aim so unfortnit to out 
liue all my frinds, 


The following is also from Mrr. Skipwith to Mrs. 


Ayscough :— 
nemuer, ox” 28, 1716. 

this day the post brought me one from my Deare 
Sister. I relly was in conssrne, thinking it long, ore 
fearing ma{ijn bad miscaried, that you did not Ansawre 
to the mallincolly nuse of my pore sisters death, most 
hapye for her an Edefiing to all abought her, an for 
some mounth beefor tallk of nothing Ellce but of a 
Blessed Eternity. you are misstacken. she forgott non 
of her frinds, but spock of you uery offeann, an lefft a 
litell memory’, a pryty bottell to keep in your pockett, 
with a golld head, to remember her. she was sartinly a 
most vertus, worthy, good woman, an much lemented by 
all that was a quainted with her. I begd your pardon if 
I did not let you know this in my first letter, but was 
relly soe full of sorey I did not know what...[ ‘J said” 
erased] ore how to ouorcome the aflicxtion I was in. 

praye let me know how I shall scend y’ this bottell. I 
beeleve my Necis cane scend it to London. you must lett 
me know how [whom] it must bee giuin to thear. 

I doe not reffuse to come an see you in England, but 
pruedenc in being as litell chargabell to my Relations 
denies me that happynes. a thousands thanks to you 
for t» fiue pond you desine shall keep me warm. resciue 
all the gratfull acknowleg™* that is poyisaibl from, 
Deare Sister, yt affextinat hombell saruent 


y’ pleas to giue the mony to M* Daniel Arthur, 
Banqur Marchand in Treinty [Trinity ] Lane, London, 
desiring him to return it me at antwerp att double usance. 


The words in italic are in the same hand as the 
following, which is written by Mary Chaumont on 
the outer leaf of her aunt Skipwith’s letter :— 


my aunt skipwith hauing giuen you, dt aunt, in dew 
time notice of my dt mothers death, & makeing you m 
excuses for not writing then myself is y* occasion I 
diferd it til y* day that my aunt had a letter from you in 
answer to hers. I need not tel you, d* aunt, y* great 
afliction I am in for my great loss of my feonted, 
dr mother, You can wel imagine it, ‘tis a most sense- 
able one to us indeed ; and, if anything can in some mea- 
sure alay our uast({?) grief, tis the hapy end shee made, 
dying most piously, and euen to her uery last breath that 
p continued to be senseable gaue marks of an intire 
resignation to y* wil of almighty god. we ought al of us 
to make reflections on yt, woh I beg of you also to doe, 
dt aunt, and ider the hap of dying a member of 
y* roman catholick church,* y* only and true one, out of 
weh there is no saluation : besides I coniure you, dt aunt, 
to reflect you was bread up in that religion, and that it is 
the greatest of misfortunes to haue left it. I hope you ‘I 
pardon my speaking so freely to you, and believe tis 
consience & charity obliges me to it, els [1] should not 
take y‘ liberty, web pray be so good to excuse and receiue 
as I designe it you. 

my Brother sends you his duty and will write himself 


soon. 
I hope you will favor me with an answer 
I am, dt aunt, y* dutifull neece 
M, Cuavmont. 
the Banquiers adres in London is Mr Daniel Arthur in 
trinity Lane. 


* *‘roman ” is interlined: “ church " is written over a 
smudge, “ religion” baving been apparently 


The following is on the back in the same hand: 
My aunt Hanford is alive and I hope well. I dont 
think I shall euer see her more, not designing for eng. 
land, but to retire with my dt aunt Skipwith in a religious 
house. I beg, dt aS gh let me know how one may 


direct a letter to Mt fuller skipwith as soon as posible, 
Cuas. Frepc, Harpy, 
Gray's Inn. 
(To be continued.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ‘GERUSALEMME 
CONQUISTATA,’ 
(See 7% 8. iii, 101, 141.) 

When I wrote my note on this subject I had 
only a second-hand acquaintance with Father 
Serassi’s ‘Life of Tasso’ (Rome, 1785), and did 
not know that it contains by far the fullest and 
most accurate bibliography of Tasso’s multifarious 
works up to date. From this source I now learn 
that at least two editions of the ‘Conquistata’ are 
omitted from my former list, and that some included 
in it were reissued under other dates. The follow- 
ing editions and issues of the work in a separate 
form are specified by the learned father :— 

1593, 4to. Rome, Facciotti. 

1594, 4to. Pavia, Viani. 

1594, 4to. Milan, Antonio degli Antonii. 

1595, 12m0, Paris, L’Angelier. 

1601, 12mo. Pavia, Bartoli & Bordoni. 

1607, 4to. Naples, Carlino & Vitale. 

1608, 4to. Naples, Carlino. 

1609, small 12mo. Venice, Giunti. 

1626 (7), 4to. Venice, ? 

1627, 24to. Venice, A. de’ Vecchi. 

1628, 4to. Venice, A. de’ Vecchi. 

1629, 4to. Venice, A. de’ Vecchi. 

1632, 4to. Venice, Li Turrini. 

1642, 4to. Venice, ? 

Of these I omitted to notice the six editions or 
issues of 1601, 1608, 1626, 1627, 1629, and 1632, 
which for the present I can only describe at second 
hand. Not one of them is to be found in the British 
Museum Library, and I have not been lucky enough 
to stumble on any of them elsewhere. 

1601. “Della Gerusalemme Conquistata, &c. 
Libri xxiv. Novellamente ristampati, ove in 24 
versi posti nel principio si chiude il senso delli 24 
libri. In Pavia mpct. appresso Pietro Bartoli & 
Ottavio Bordoni.” 12mo. Dedicated to Fabrizio 
Tadini, Cavaliere Bergamasco, Serassi notes that 
this is an elegant and convenient edition, printed 
in a beautifal small italic. 

1608. This is simply a reissue by Carlino of the 
= of 1607, printed by himself and Constantino 

itale. 

1626, Serassi, who had not seen this edition, 
simply gives the reference, “Dal catalogo della 
Libreria Menarsiana.” The mere entry in a library 
catalogue, however, can hardly be accepted as 
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guarantee of the existence of a volume otherwise 
unknown. 

1627. “La Gerusalemme Conquistata, &c. In 
Venezia mpcxxvit. per Alessandro de’ Vecchi.” 
24to. A copy of this edition was in Serassi’s own 
extensive collection. 

1629, 1632. These are merely reissues of the 
edition of 1628, which I have already described as 
a reprint of the Roman edition, but with different 
title-pages and dedications. The former is dedi- 
cated “ All’ Illustrissimo Sig. Alfonso de’ Signori 
di Spilimbergo,” while the title of the latter runs, 
“Tl Goffredo ovvero la Gerusalemme Conquistata 
del Sig. Torquato Tasso; in quest’ ultima im- 

ione megliorata. All’ Illustre Sig. Ludovico 
Caballino dedicata. In Venezia m.pc.xxxtl. per 
li Turrini, all’ insegna della Torre.” Serassi notes 
that a copy of this last is in the library of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, and suggests that in all probability De’ 
Vecchi, finding the work unsaleable, made over 
the copies on hand to Tuarrini, who, after the 
manner of his kind, issued them with a new title 
as a new edition. 

Besides these printed editions there exists in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna a MS. of 238 pp. in 
Tasso’s own handwriting, containing the greater 
part of the ‘Conquistata,’ with innumerable correc- 
tions and alterations. This, with a number of 
other MSS., was transferred from Naples to Vienna 
in 1723, and a note written inside the cover records 
the fact that it was given to the Library of S. 
Apostoli at Naples by Simone Polverino in August, 
1623. The Abate Polverino had been entrusted 
by Tasso with the publication of his ‘ Discorsi del 
Poema Eroico’ and his ‘Dialogo dell’ Imprese,’ 
and Serassi conjectures with great probability that 
this MS. came into the good father’s possession 
through his having been employed to transcribe it 
for the press. 

Serassi’s ‘Life’ also enables me to supplement 
my account of the other editions in several par- 
ticulars. 

Angelo Ingegneri, who superintended the first 
edition of the ‘Conquistata,’ had twelve years be- 
fore edited the simultaneous two first editions of 
the ‘ Liberata,’ those of Lyons, 16mo. (so described 
in the British Museum Catalogue and elsewhere, 
but in reality smallest 8vo.), and of Casalmaggiore, 
4to., both bearing the date February 1, 1581, at 
the end of the dedication to Charles Emmantel, 
Duke of Savoy. Ingegneri tells us that he wrote 
out the entire poem in six nights—a somewhat 
startling record, considering that the ‘ Liberata’ 
runs to considerably over 14,000 lines. He had 
intended to edit it with an elaborate apparatus of 

lates, arguments, &c., but the appearance of 

alaspina’s surreptitious and imperfect first edition 
of the poem, towards the end of 1580, made him 

hurry up” with the authentic, though still not 
quite perfect, version. 


Of Reszki, to whom Tasso addresses the octave 
which appears in one of the Museum copies of the 
* Conquistata,’ Serassi quotes a letter to Gherard 
Voss, dated 1598 (‘Stanislai Rescii Epistolarum,’ 
Naples, 1598, 8vo., part ii.). In this letter the 
ambassador tells how greatly he had enjoyed the 
conversation of Tasso, who was a frequent guest at 
his table, and confesses that he had never properly 
appreciated Italian poetry till he heard the poet 
recite a portion of the ‘Mondo Creato.’ 

A letter of Apostolo Zeno, quoted by Serassi, 
refers to the decree of the Parliament of Paris con- 
demning L’Angelier’s edition of the ‘ Conquistata’ 
(Zeno, ‘ Lettere,’ vol. ii. p. 161). In this letter 
Zeno notes that the decree is mentioned by Dupin 
in his tractate ‘De la Puissance Ecclesiastique et 
Temporelle,’ 1707, 8vo., and given at length in the 
*Preuves des Libertez de I’Eglise Gallicane,’ by 
Sebastian and Gabriel Cramoisy, second and en- 
larged edition, 1651, fol., vol. i. pp. 154-5. 
Neither of these works being in the British 
Museum, I cannot at present verify the references. 

With regard to the canzone “ Perché la vita é 
breve,” the statement of Fontana that it was pub- 
lished for the first time in the ‘ Conquistata’ of 1607 
is apparently correct. The truth seems to be that 
Tasso first dedicated it to the Princess of Bovino, 
and afterwards, with some slight alterations and 
the addition of two other canzoni, to the Princess 
of Paliano. In the latter form it did not see the 
light till it was printed by Foppa among the post- 
humous works of the poet in 1666. It is not in- 
cluded in the collection of poems in praise of the 
Princess of Paliano, edited by Tasso under the 
name of Uranio Fenice, Rome, Martinelli, 1591, 
4to., so that in all probability it was written after 
that date. 

Among the commentators of the ‘ Conquistata’ 
is a certain Sig. Francesco Birago (“Gentilhuomo 
Milanese”), celebrated, says the euphemistic 
Serassi, for his writings on subjects of chivalry, 
who recorded his mental opacity in a quarto volume 
published at Milan by Benedetto Somasco in 1616. 
Some folk, he tells his readers, say that Tasso has 
bettered his original poem by rewriting it; others 
that he has worsened it. With such controversies, 
however, he (Benedetto) has nothing todo. He 
found the ‘Conquistata’ unannotated, and had 
been minded to annotate it for his own benefit. I 
can testify that he did not do it for the benefit of 
anybody else. 

The best brief review of the differences between 
the ‘ Liberata’ and the ‘Conquistata’ with which 
I am acquainted is to be found in “De Torquati 
Tassi poemate quod inscribitur Gerusalemme Con- 

uistata quid sit sentiendum Thesim proponebat 
Pacultati Litterarum Parisiensi A. de Grisy, Juris 
Doctor.” Paris, Thorin, 1868, 8vo. 
Sepastian Evans. 
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Taz Nonsvrors.—I have lately received from 
Messrs. Bull & Auvache, of Bloomsbury, a copy of 
the ‘Life of Kettlewell,’ 1718, containing a good 
deal of MS. which seems of some value. There are 
several al notes on the list of Nonjurors 
(App. No. VI., pp. xii-xxxv), of which one or 
two are dated 1733, and many refer as an authority 
to a letter from Browne Willis to Dr. Rawlinson 
of August 9 in the same year. This appears 
to lead to a conclusion that the writer, if not Rawlin- 
son himself (which could, of course, be at once 
ascertained at the Bodleian), was in some connexion 
with him. There is, also, on the fly-leayes an 
alphabetical list of Nonjuring names, arranged in 
two alphabets, I cannot make out why. At first I 
thought it was merely a rearrangement of the 
inted list, but on examining and collating it I 
d an addition of no fewer than fifty-one names, 
besides five non-abjurors more than the seven in 
the printed list ; also several descriptions are added. 
If the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ is willing, I shall be glad 
to compile as complete a list as I can from these 
various authorities and other books of reference, and 
send it for publication. 
The volume further contains, lying loose within 
the boards, two small documents, of which one is 
a few sentences headed ‘Of the Church and its 
Powers,’ seemingly the beginning of an essay 
which was never proceeded with, and I do not 
think of any importance ; but the other seems of 
great interest, being ‘The Form of Admission’ 
evidently copied for some special case, since 
feminine pronouns are inserted. form it is 
Ido not know; it is totally different from that in 
Kettlewell (App. No. XVIL.); perhaps it is Bishop 
Deacon’s, but { have not seen that, as it is unluckily 
not reprinted in Hall’s ‘ Fragmenta Liturgica’ with 
the rest of Deacon’s offices. It has not the use of 
chrism, which Lathbury’s ‘ History of the Non- 
— (p. 501) states was a part of Deacon’s form ; 
t this may have been left out on purpose. I will 
not copy it at length, since it may be well known; 
bat I should be glad if any correspondent can say 
whether it is Deacon’s or not. It begins, before 
the actual admission of the penitent, with five 
questions, of which the first is, “ Are you in your 
conscience fally persuaded that there is now sub- 
sisting, and hath for a long time (God knows) un- 
happily subsisted, a grievous and lamentable schism 
in the Church of England?” Answer: “I am 
indeed so persuaded.” 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Longford, Coventry. 


Suaxspearse.—Mr. Knighton, in his speech at 
the dedication of the Shakespeare memorial in 
Paris, referred to the great poet as of “low ex- 
traction,” or words to that effect. I venture to 
doubt this very much. In the reign of Queen 

, and prior thereto, there was a different 


standard for the rank of butchers, glovers, hosiers, 
haberdashers, and others engaged in various house- 
hold trades and occupations in our country towns, 
from that which obtains at the presentday. They 
then held foremost positions amongst the burghers, 
and the very fact of Shakespeare's father having 
had a family coat of arms, together with a 
granted him by the Heralds’ College, shows that 
he held a high position amongst the community of 
Stratford-on-Avon. The coat may not be so old 
as the Lucys’; but the fact of his having one accorded 
him at all by the then very conservative Garter 
and his visitors shows that the Shakespeare family 
was of high respectability and consideration, 
Moreover, can it be doubted that Shakespeare must 
have been very well educated? Wolsey, who was 
also a well-educated man, was the son of a butcher, 
but no one threw this in his teeth until his fall, 
And again, in later times, the great Protector, who 
I believe was really nobly descended, and whose 
father had been knighted by James I. in his pro- 
gress through Huntingdon, was held up to ridicule 
as the son of a brewer; whilst in almost our own 
day Cobbett, who professed Liberal opinions, 
addressed the great Sir Robert Peel as “ Baronet 
and Cotton Spinner.” The fact is that the English 
do not like trade, and nothing perhaps roused their 
anger more during the Great War than Napoleon 
styling us “a nation of shopkeepers.” My belief 
is that the old butcher, flesher, glover, or skinner 
of Stratford was a’gentleman of degree and con- 
sideration in his native town. 
J. Sranpisu Haty. 
Temple. 


Ow tHe Use or THE Worp “CuaPeL” BY 
Painters. —There is no doubt that the word 
“ chapel” has been in use among English printers 
from the time of Caxton to now ; and to me it is 
equally plain that the word has designated always 
a meeting of the duly enrolled members of a print- 
ing-office, and not the place of meeting. Halliwell, 
in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic Words,’ defines 
** chapel” as “‘a printing-house,” giving Holme’s 
‘ Academy of Armory,’ 1688, as his authority; he 
also refers to ‘ Life of Dr, Franklin,’ 1819, p. 56, as 
confirmation. Both these references are erroneous, 
Randle Holme, in his long description of enna 4 
customs, merely copies verbatim from Moxon’s 
‘ Mechanick Exercises,’ 1683. Moxon himself was 
not a practical printer, and ap to have mis- 
understood the precise meaning of “chapel.” 
Franklin, however, was a compositor, and always 
uses the word correctly; and it is from a note 
added by the editor, and not from the celebrated 
printer, that Halliwell’s erroneous quotation 18 
made. 

‘“‘Chapels” are still held in printing-offices, 
much the same as in Caxton’s time. The president 
is called the “ father,” and he takes the chair in the 
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There is also a “ clerk,” whose duty is to 
take care of the fands. Their prolonged existence 
is the best evidence of their usefulness. “ Chapels” 
are called to settle internal disputes among the 
workmen, to decide upon a common course of action 
when a trade dispute arises, to welcome the newly- 
fledged workman on the conclusion of his seven 

ears’ apprenticeship, and to consider applications 
for relief from the chapel funds. 

I think the “chapel” is now confined to England ; 
but before the great French Revolution it existed 
in France, Belgium, and Holland. The French 
called it “La Chapelle,” and their chapel had the 
right, never allowed in England, of claiming 
through their “chapelain” a copy of every book 
printed by them. members were all called 

compagnons.” 

The question which suggested these remarks is, 
Why are these printers’ meetings called “ chapels” ? 
The generally accepted answer is, because the first 
printing-office in England was erected in a side 
chapel of Westminster Abbey. 

Each printer hence, howe’er unlest his walls, 

E’en to this day his house a chapel calls. 
So sings McOreery. But it is now acknowledged 
on all hands that the words “ printed in the Abbey 
of Westminster” apply to the Abbey precincts, and 
not to the consecrated building, which would have 
been profaned by such treatment. Whence then 
is the word “chapel”? I believe it to have a 
common origin with the word “chapter.” Knight 
companions attended the chapter of their order, 
and the printers who work together in one room 
are to this day called “comps.,” which is the short 
of and not of the word “ com- 

itor. 
_ I think, though I cannot quote an instance, that 
in Low Latin capella meant the official meeting of any 
body of men. Can any reader throw further light 
on the question ? Buapes. 


“Ins nis BuTTons.”—In the Isle of Axholme we 
say of any one who is unusually smart and capable 
that he has “all his buttons on”; or if speaking of 
@ person's fitness for any particular undertaking, 
that he will easily do it, “it’s in his buttons.” In 
Notts they say, somewhat more coarsely, “ it’s in 
his breeches,” but the idea appears to be the same, 
viz., that of one competent, ready, full equipped 
for his work. In the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
(III. ii.) the Host says of Master Fenton, “ He will 
carry’t, he will carry’t; ‘tis in his buttons.” 
Canon Ellacombe, in his ‘ Plant-lore of Shak- 
speare’ (1884, p. 27), explains this by a reference 
to the old custom of divination by bachelor’s 
buttons (R munculus acris); but I would suggest 
that our localisms to a simpler explanation 
and one nearer han oO. B. 


Matv.—Now and again, when in contact with 
members of the peripatetic fraternity who go by 


the common term gipsy, note-takers may hap upon 
some quaint term or word of uncommon usage. 
One of these is the use of the word “maid”; and of 
the three or four times when it has been used in 
my hearing, the gipsy woman has used it when 
— with grown girls or young women whom 
she thinks unmarried. I was speaking the other 
day with a gipsy woman named Smith, when a 
young lady passing us dropped something. This 
Mrs. Smith hastened to pick up, and on giving it to 
the lady said, “ Allow me, maid, if you please.” 
This gipsy woman and most of her class that I have 
met with always address married ladies by the title 
Tuos. Ratcuirre. 


(A. J, M. has noticed similar forms of speech. ] 


‘Curista-Sanefri.’—So few (if any other) 
efforts have been made to clothe Christian doctrine 
in a Sanskrit poetical and literary form, that a poem 
called ‘ Christa-Sangitd’ deserves to be noted. The 
work is dated “ Bishop’s College, Calcutta: printed 
by J. Sykes, 1831,” and the copy in my pos- 
session written on the fly-leaf the words 
“John Mill, Esq., from W. H. Mill, June 14 
1831,” the signature and date at the end of pre- 
face (p. lxi) being “‘W. H. Mill, Bishop's College 
[Calcutta], Easter, 1831.” This interesting at- 
tempt to describe the great doctrines and events of 
the Old and New Testaments in elegant Sanskrit 
verse is worthy, I venture to think, of notice now 
that fifty-seven years have passed since its publica- 
tion by that pious and learned missionary and 
scholar Dr. Mill, who, with his colleagues, was a 
living refutation of the vulgar notion that Christian 
missionaries in India are, or have been, deficient 
in scholarship and culture. Just opposite the pre- 
face are quoted the Greek hexameter verses from 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen’s poetical epistle to 
Nemesius :— 


KacraXin Addvy te, Spvds pavtedpara 
* 


* + * 
Airdp éya rd pe Xpeoris eudv pdos 
"Aco, oropdtwv Georevyéa 

podmpy. 
Then follows a translation of St. Gregory’s verses 
into Sanskrit rhythms. 


Mill’s own sacred Sanskrit poem on the whole 
of the gospel narrative forms the body of the 
volume. In the valuable preface Dr. Mill men- 
tions that he has had predecessors in his devout 
task. The Jesuit Father Beschi published in 
Tamil his 
“*Tembavani; or, the Unfading Garland,’ of which some 
description may be seen in the preface to Mr. Babing- 
ton’s translation of the ‘ Adventures of the Gooroo Para- 
marthan’ (a work ascribed to the same author), in 
Hough's ‘Answer to the Abbé Dubois,’ and in Hoole’s 
* Journey in Southern India.’’’ 


On pp. iv and v of the preface reference is made 
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to the Christian forgeries of Brahmanic writings 
printed in French at Yverdon in 1778, which im- 
posed on Voltaire, “who introduced the MS. to 
the King’s Library,” and what is stranger, on 
Baron Sainte-Croix and on Anquetil du Perron. 
A Carmelite missionary “of the forger’s own com- 
munion,” F. Paulin a olomeo, in his 
‘Systema Brahmanicum,’ p. 315, admits, while on 
the grounds of a missionary and laudable object in 
the pious fraud he justifies, the deception. 
uch further interesting matter is contained in 
Mill’s preface, and among other writers he refers 
to the pious verses of the Christian Egyptian poet 
of the fourth century a.p., Nonnus of Panopolis, 
who paraphrased St. John's Gospel by turning it 
into Greek dithyrambics, otherwise known as 
Dionysiacs; and I might add that in our own 
neration Dr. Milman, the illustrious historian of 
tin Christianity, has also left us a volume of 
translations from the Greek poets, in which he has 
included some by Nonnus; but as Milman justly 
says of Nonnus, when he became a Christian he 
possibly became a better man, but his conversion 
made him a worse poet. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning also refers to Nonnus in her beautiful 
essay on the Christian Greek poets. 
H. ve B. H. 


Hewyrietta Hosart, Countess or SurroLtkK.— 
At Blickling Hall, Norfolk, is a fine full-length 
portrait of this lady, who played a conspicuous 
part at the court of George II., and was lady 
of the bedchamber to Queen Caroline. She is 
a as a handsome young woman, very 

and slender, in a fancy dress, wearing high- 
heeled shoes, and holding in her hand a mask. 
In all probability this was painted by Charles 
Jervas, who died in 1739, of whom Horace Walpole 
ks very disparagingly in his ‘ Anecdotes of 
ainters,’ observing that “in general his pictures 
are a light, flimsy kind of fan-painting as large as 
the life”; and certainly the wide outspread petti- 
coat of the lady does much resemble a fan. How- 
ever, there is difference of opinion in regard to the 
merits of Jervas as a painter, for Pope has the fol- 
lowing harmonious lines in regard to his produc- 
tions :-- 

Beauty, frail flower that every season fears, 

Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 

Thus Churchill's race shall other hearts surprise, 

And other beauties envy Worsley's eyes, 

Each pleasing Blount shall endless smilez bestow, 

And soft Belinda’s blush for ever glow. 

‘ Epistle to Mr. Jervas,’ 57-62. 

The fine mansion of Blickling was at that time 
the property of the Hobarts, and the father of the 
countess, Sir Henry Hobart, was killed in a duel 
with Oliver Le Neve in 1709. Henrietta Hobart, 
who was his eldest daughter, was born in 1681, was 
married first to Charles, Earl of Suffolk, and sub- 
sequently to the Hon. George Berkeley. She died 


wae 


in 1767, at the advanced age of eighty-six. She is 
alluded to by Swift in the imaginary account of 
his own death arriving at court :— 

And Lady Suffolk, in the spleen, 

Runs laughing up to tell the Queen. 

The Queen, so gracious, mild, and good 

Cries, “Is he gone? ‘Tis time he should.” 

A good many of Jervas’s pictures are yet in 
existence in Norfolk houses, and it may be ob- 
served that he painted the portrait of Sir Robert 
Walpole engraved in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits.’ 

Jouw Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Icz.—We are so accustomed to the use of ice 
imported from abroad that those who do not think 
about the past may well have come to the hasty 
conclusion that our forefathers in remote times . 
were in this particular as well off as we are. The 
following passage from the November number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine for 1823 shows that foreign 
ice was then a novelty :— 

“Two or three mild winters, of late, have brought a 
new article of foreign trade into England. Ice, for the 
use of the confectioners, comes now to us all the way 
from Norway; where a gentleman, we understand, iz 
making arrangements to send over even snow, at a far 
cheaper rate than it can afford to fall in this country...... 
This imported ice...... is the foremost in our streets now 
of a mornings, moving along in huge cartloads, from the 
below-bridge wharfs; and looking, as it lies in bulk, like 
so much coagulated Epsom salts,”"—Vol. xiv. p. 509. 

It would be interesting to know who the person 
was to whom the idea first occurred of importing 
Norwegian ice into England. ASTARTE. 


Tae Maw wits Tae Mock-rake.—This well- 
known figure in Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ was 
doubtless described from a scene depicted on 
tapestry and hung on walls. There is an early 
mention of it in W. Bullein’s ‘Dialogue,’ first 
printed in 1578 (see E.E.T.S. reprint, p. 82). We 
there find three pictures on tapestry described to- 
gether :— 

“The firate of them with a Rake in his hande with 
teeth of golde, doe stoupe verie lowe, groping belike in 
the Lake after some-thyng that he would finde; snd out 
of this deepe water, aboue the Rake, a little steeple.” 
See the context, which gives a full explanation, 
showing the reference to simony. 

Watrer W. 


“QuITE THE CLEAN PoTATO.”—This somewhat 
ludicrous expression I have met with several times 
in ‘A Pink Wedding,’ by R. M. Jephson (Rout- 
ledge, no date), viz., in pp. 235, 333, 367, 371. 
In all these places it is used of a — only, and 
of a person who is exactly what he ought to be, 
the very pink of perfection, as is shown by the 
author’s own words in p. 235, viz, “I am con- 
vinced he is a first-rate on uite the clean 


tato, in fact.” It might very likely be used of 
things also. F. Caance. 
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was attacked off St. Domingo bya large French privateer, 
Queries, which she engaged for some time very bravely, and at 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuerries.—‘Our English Home’ (1861), p. 148, 
contains the following :— 

“Cherries grew in Holborn in the same century 
[thirteenth]; Henry IIT. ordered them to be planted at 
Westminster; and Giles de Andenard, the royal gardener 
in the reign of Edward I., also planted some cherry trees 
in the same garden.” 

I should be glad of any references to, or sugges- 

tions as to the original sources whence these state- 

ments are drawn. We do not know of any M.E. 

references for cherry before its mention in ‘ Piers 

Plowman.’ J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Cueat Breav.— Has anything been made out 
as to the history of this term as commonly used 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries ? 
It is explained as “wheaten bread of the second 
quality, made of flour more coarsely sifted than 
that used for manchet, the finest quality.” Chap- 
map, ‘Batrachom.,’ 3, has, “Their purest cheat, 
thrice boulted, kneaded, and subdued in past.” 
Moufet, ‘ Health’s Improvement’ (ed. 1746), 339, 
has, “ Our finest manchet is made without Leaver, 
which maketh Cheat-Bread to be the lighter...... 
and also the more wholesome.” Probably the 
name has been discussed somewhere, since Nares 
glanced at it. Ifso I shall be glad of a reference. 
I do not want information about the thing, or 
quotations unless they are earlier than 1450. 


J. A. H. Murray, 
Oxford, 


_Froppex Fiexp.—One Waugh, of Shaw, Sel- 
kirkshire, was a standard-bearer in this battle. 
References to him are wanted. Ww. 

Athenzeum Club. 


A Quarter Licence.—I have lately been ex- 
amining some parish registers temp. 1649-1720, 
and have found several entries of marriages in the 
following form: ‘ William Beere and Rebecka 
Lee, A quarter Lycence.” I should be glad to 
learn the meaning of a “ quarter licence.” 

Amongst the baptisms I found the following 
entry: “Gidion, son of Gidion Buckingham by 
Grace his wife and choice.” What is the meaning 
of “ wife and choice” ? Harry Drake. 


Captain or THE AcniILtes.—The British Tri- 
dent gives the following account of an engagement 
between an English merchantman privateer and a 
French privateer :— 


“On the 2nd December [no mentioned ; about 
1780] the Achilles, armed At. being on her 


passage to Jamaica, with about 120 soldiers on board, 


length boarded and carried, She proved to be L'En- 
trepreneur, of 18 guns, 185 men, 27 of whom were killed 
or wounded. The Achilles had only one man killed and 
14 wounded,” 

I am anxious, if possible, to discover the name of 
the captain or master of the merchantman. Can 
any of your subscribers give me the information, 
or direct me where to look for it ? H. T. M. 


Sonyet py Arnoip.—The opening 
lines of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s sonnet ‘ East and 
West’ commence thus :— 

In the bare midst of Anglesey they show 

Two springs which close by one another play ; 

And, “ Thirteen hundred years agone,”’ they eay, 

Two saints met often where those waters flow. 
Would any reader inform me what is the tradition 
connected with the incident of meeting, and where 
the springs referred to are situated in —— 

A. W. 


Rippie.—Can any of your readers give me the 
solution to the following riddle ?— 
To five and five and fifty-five 
The first of letters add, 
Twill make a thing to please a king, 
And drive a wise man mad. 
G. Tartor. 


Otp any correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q.’ send me, direct, information respect- 
ing seventeenth and eighteenth century wine- 
glasses, and particularly notes on, or references to, 
dated examples, with sketches and dimensions, and 
descriptions of their shapes and stems, and the en- 
gravings on the bowls ? 

ALBERT HartsHoRNE. 

Bradbourne Hall, Wirkeworth. 


Tweenxiz.—The following remarkable want is 
advertised in the Guardian of August 29 :— 

“Wanted, a tweenie. Must have been in service. 

Churchwoman,—Lady Adams, Anstey, Coventry.” 
I have sought for the creature in several diction- 
aries, including, of course, Prof. Skeat’s, without 
finding it; and in my eager impatience, amidst 
the silence of oracles, have committed the crime of 
conjecture, guessing that we owe tweenie to the 
Aryan base dua or dwa, and that it is a girl who 
does worse than serve two masters, in that she ful- 
fils the behests of two menials, being at the beck 
and call of both cook and housemaid. 

O Gemini! protect me in my presumption when 
the philologists of ‘N. & Q. shall come to deal 
with me, and move somebody to tell me what the 
tweenie is, if it be other than I have imagined ! 

Sr. SwitHiy. 

Batt or Alexander John 
Ball, Bart., a distinguished admiral and the friend 
of Nelson, died at Malta (of which island he was 
first British governor) in 1809, I am desirous of 
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obtaining any information with regard to the famil 
—which was of Stonehouse, co. Gloucester—beyon 
the somewhat crude and inaccurate pedigree which 
appears in Betham and is subsequently inserted by 
Burke until the baronetcy became extinct in 1874. 
What connexion had Sir Alexander with Blofield; 
where and when was his mother buried; what 
became of his brothers and sisters? Who is the 
present representative of the family ? I have reason 
to think the family was connected with Cape Breton 
Isle. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Tae War: Foor.—With 
reference to the battles of the Pyrenees it has been 
stated that 
“ for nine days the armies had been in each other's pre- 
sence, and in severe operations and desperate fighting 
these days were unexampled. Well might Wellington 
afterwards declare that ‘with the army which had 
crossed the Pyrenees he could do anything or go _~. 
where.’ Born in different lands, upon the battlefield 
national distinctions were forgotten,—the Scottish fully 
supported their well-known reputation, and that noble 
corps—the 92nd—whose stern valour would have graced 
Thermopylae, was principally composed of Irishmen.” 
The above is quoted from Maxwell’s ‘ Life of Wel- 
lington,’ vol. iii, pp. 209-10, of the first edition, 
= in 1841 by A. H. Baily & Son, London. 

wish to know if the statement that “‘ the 92nd 
was principally composed of Irishmen ” is literally 
correct. I am quite aware that the second battalion 
was quartered in Ireland from 1804 till 1812. 


Hewry G. Hors. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Henry anything known regard- 
ing the connexion between Fielding and “the 
Universal-Register Office, opposite to Cecil-Street, 
in the Strand”? That he had some interest in 
this concern is, I think, made sufficiently clear 
from an advertisement which is inserted at the 
end of the second volume of the first edition of 
‘Amelia,’ and which ends with the following an- 
nouncement :— 

*‘All Persons who intend to take in The Covent-Garden 
Journal, which will be certainly published on Saturday 
the 4th of January next, price 3d., are desired to send 
their Names, and Places of Abode, to the above Office, 
—_ Cecil-Street in the Strand. And the said Paper 

1 then be delivered at their Houses.” 

At the end of the ninth chapter of the fifth book of 
Amelia’ Fielding has ventured on a puff of this 
concern which would have done credit to his con- 
temporary John Newbery. A clerk in the Uni- 
versal Register office is said, by his general acquaint- 
ance with servants, to be master of all the secrets 
of every family in the kingdom. In addition to 
being a registry-office for servants, this establish- 
ment appears to have been a medium for the dis- 
posal of estates and houses, of advowsons and next 
presentations, and of all offices, civil and military, 
and for the effecting of loans and insurances on 


every kind of marketable property. I think it 
very probable that it may have owed its existence 
to the constructive brain of Fielding. 

W. F. Parzavx. 


MS. or Tuomas or any of 
your readers tell me of the present whereabouts of 
a MS. by Thomas of Monmouth, ‘ De Vita Sancti 
Guilhelmi pueri et martyris,’ in eight books, written 
in 1160? fines all that Pito, Leland, Bale, Tanner, 
and Hardy say about it. Tanner, who wrote in 
1748, said that it was “in bibliotheca Christi- 
colarum Nordovici.” I do not know what this 
means, and I have searched Norwich without find- 
ing any clue. From the minuteness with which 

le in 1557 and Tanner in 1748 describe this 
MS., I imagine that they had access to it; but now 
no one, so far as I know, knows even the library in 
which it was kept, nor can I find any other allusion 
to the latter. It seems curious that a MS. which 
survived the Reformation and the Rebellion should 
have disappeared with the last 130 odd ats 


A Yorxsurreman’s Arnms.—There is an old 
saying that a Yorkshireman’s coat of arms consists 
of “‘a flea, a fly, and a magpie ”—a flea because it will 
bite anybody, and so will a Yorkshireman ; a fly 
because it will drink with any one, and so will a 
Yorkshireman ; and a magpie because it will chatter 
with any one, and so will a Yorkshireman, An- 
other version of the eying substitutes a flitch of 
bacon for a magpie, for the reason that, like a 
Yorkshireman, it is good for nought till it is hung. 
Is this saying to be met with in print? It reaches 
me by oral tradition. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Suerman Famity.—Information is wanted as 
to the names of the sons of Dr, Thomas Sheridan, 
who was born 1687, died 1738. Also the names 
of their wives and children. D, CLarKE. 

76, Woodstock Road, Oxford, 


Overman’s AtmsHouses.— These almshouses 
stood in Montague Close. They were founded by 
Mrs. Alice Shaw Overman, of Newington, as re- 
cently as 1771, for eight women. They were ves 
in three trustees, who were to nominate the a 
sioners. There is a view of them by J. C. Buckler, 
1827. They are not mentioned in the Endowed 
Charities Report of 1829, but appear in Sampson 
Low’s ‘ Charities of London,’ 1850, As Montague 
Close was pulled down in 1831, they must have 

ne with it. Will Mr. Rendle, the historian of 
Southwark, tell us where they have gone; oF 
whether the ey Soe is destroying 
them, as it seems to ually sucking to death 
Emanuel Hospital ? e poor beadswomen were 
to receive one pound a month and ten shillings on 
New Year’s Day. Are they receiving this, and 
therefore still ieswensn; or have they become 
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strictly beadswomen, and are only praying to get 
it? OC. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Mepicean Srars.—I should be glad to know 
what stars are so called. E. Copnam Briwer. 


Rozsert Brownine on Sin Watter Scorr.— 
Are there any allusions, direct or indirect, to Sir 
Walter Scott in the writings of either Robert 
Browning or Mrs. E. B. Browning? 

JonwaTHAN Bovucuier. 


Boswett, THE vol. i. of 
‘Scotland and Scotsmen,’ by Jobn Ramsay, of 
Ochtertyre, it is said (p. 171) that James Boswell, 
the biographer, was discovered in London by 
Alexander, Earl of Eglintoun, who took him to 
his own house and “gave him a Pisgah view of 
the gay world. From a very extraordinary letter 
of Boswell to that noble lord, published, as was 
generally believed, by himself, it would appear he 
was exceedingly enamoured of it.” And a foot-note 
refers to ‘ Letters, &c., between the Hon. Andrew 
Erskine and James Boswell, 1763.’ I have con- 
sulted the volume referred to, and find no letter 
from Boswell to Lord Eglintoun, and would, there- 
fore, ask (1) where the letter to which Mr. Ramsay 
refers was published; and (2) who was the Hon. 
Andrew Erskine? He refers to himself (‘ Letters,’ 

. 6) as “ Andrew Erskine, Lieutenant in the 71st 
iment, blind of one eye, hump-backed, and 
lame in both legs”; but I can find no reference in 
the Erskine peerage pedigrees to any Hon. Andrew 
that corresponds with him. Siema. 


Brroy.—I have a copy of the ‘Ode to Napoleon 
Buonaparte,’ by Lord Byron, thirteenth edition, 
London, John Murray, 1818, which ends with the 
sixteenth stanza, omitting the tribute to Washing- 
ton, which I had thought inseparable from this 
fine poem. Was that stanza a later addition ; or, 
if not, why should it have been omitted from this 
edition? It is not from any prejudice the reading 
public might be supposed to have entertained, for 
in the same volume occurs the ‘Ode to Venice,’ 
the last stanza of which has an allusion not al- 
together agreeable to British pride, while pleasing to 
American sensibilities. It is highly probable that 
both ‘these matters have ere this received notice 
in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and yet I would like to know of the 
matter, 

The volume, the fourth of the “Collected Works,” 
seems to be a sort of gathering of ends of editions, 
commencing 3 * Manfred,’ 80 pages; then, with 
& new paging, ‘Beppo,’ 51, followed by ‘ Mazeppa,’ 
the ‘ bas to Venice,’ and a in ail 


69 pages ; then ‘ Hebrew Melodies, with a new 
paging, 53 in all, including the lines on the death 
of Sir Peter Parker. ‘The Lament of Tasso,’ the 

Ode to Napoleon,’ and the monody on the death 
of Sheridan are each separately paged, while all 


the pieces, from ‘ Manfred’ to the end, have title- 
pages of varying dates. One of these has the date 
1823, while the title-page of the volume is dated 
1820. It would seem that they had been printed 
separately, and then, when the novelty had worn 
off, the copies unsold were gathered by the binder 
into one volume. E. Norcross, 
Brooklyn, U.S, 


AvurTHors oF QuoraTions WAaNTED.— 


In the Friend (1818), i. 318, 8. T. Coleridge quotes 
as from ‘Recommendatory Verses to one of the Old 


Plays’:— 
No, friend ! 
Tho’ it be now the fashion to commend, 
As men of strong minds, those alone who can 
Censure with judgment, no such piece of man 
Makes up my spirit: where desert doth live, 
There will I plant my wonder, and there give 
My best endeavours to build up his glory 
That truly merits ! J. D. C. 
Inutilis olim 
Ne videar vixisse. F. 8. 8. 
“We are near waking when we dream that we dream.” 
Epita Repe Buck.ey. 


Replies. 


MRS. SIDDONS AS MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(7® vi. 241.) 

The following interesting letter from this great 
actress, addressed by her “‘to some near and 
confidential friend,” whose name is not given, 
is transcribed from ‘An Old Man’s Diary,’ by 
John Payne Collier, part ii. pp. 3-4, and has, in 
all probability, never been before published. It 
seems that he and Thomas Campbell, the poet, 
in 1833 were about to join in writing a ‘Life of 
Mrs. Siddons,’ but the negotiation fell through on 
account of only 1001. being offered as his share to 
Payne Collier. He observes that Campbell had 
told him “that the letters of Mrs. Siddons were 
generally very insipid and worthless, but this, at 
least, does not deserve the character,” an opinion 
in which your readers will coincide :— 

1 Nov., 1805. 

To speak sincerely, and as it were to myself, making 
my own confession, I never Feo more to my own 
satisfaction than last night in Belvidera: if I may so say, 
it was hardly acting, it seemed to me, and I believe to 
the audience, almost reality; and I can assure you t 
in one of my scenes with my brother John, who was the 
Jaffier of the night (a = of which he is not very fond), 
the real tears “coursed one another down my innocent 
nose” so abundantly that my handkerchief was quite 
wet with them when I got off the stege. 

I do not like to play Belvidera to John’s Jeffier so well 
as I shall when Charles bas the part: John is too cold— 
too formal, and does not seem to put himself into the 
character: his sensibilities are not as acute as they 
ought to be for the part of a lover: Charles, in other 
characters far inferior to Jobn, will play better in 
Jaffier—I mean to my liki We have rehearsed it. 

The Pierre was a Mr, Snow (a banker's nephew), 
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whose stage name is Hargrave: he is a sort of pro- 
fessional amateur, with a good figure, and may do better 
hereafter ; but at present he is hard and dry: the wheels 
of his passion want oiling, and his voice is harsh ; though 
that is not of so much consequence in Pierre. He wants 
to play Othello, but I fear it will not do: he would be 
more fit for Jago with a little practice. 

To return to myself. I never was more applauded in 
Belvidera certainly; though, of course, as a piece of 
mere acting, it is not at all equal to my “Lady.”’ Bel- 
videra, I assure you again, was hardly acting last night: 
I felt every word as if I were the real person, and not 
the representative. Excuse all this about 

Yours most affectionately, 
8. Srppons. 

The play alluded to is, I suppose, ‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’ by Otway, a piece which never seems at 
the present day to be put upon the stage, and yet 
was once a favourite with many famous actors. 
The above letter quite bears out Mrs, Siddons’s ac- 
count of her once having studied the part of Lady 
Macbeth until she ran from the room and threw 
herself upon the bed in an agony of terror. We 
are elsewhere informed that when enacting the 

of Mrs, Beverley in ‘The Gamester’ “her 

wely neck and shoulders became suffused with a 
crimson glow of shame and indignation when in- 
sulted by Stukeley in her poverty and sorrow.” 
“ My Lady” in the letter must, of course, refer to 
the part of Lady Macbeth. Macaulay, in his 
celebrated essay on ‘ Warren Hastings,’ mentions 
her having been present at the trial of Hastings in 
Westminster Hall, February 13, 1788, “There 
Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, 
looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all the 
imitations of the stage.” Four years before she 
had been painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds as the 
Tragic Muse. 

Probably this great actress had arrived at the zenith 
of her fame about the year 1784, when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds painted the fine portrait of her as the 
Tragic Muse, and inscribed upon the petticoat 
“Joshua Reynolds Pinxit 1784.” The lady at 
first imagined it only to be some ornamental work, 
but smiled when she saw what was done. Sir 
Joshua remarked, “I could not lose this oppor- 
tunity of sending my name to posterity on the 
hem of your garment.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The Luropean Magazine for March, 1789, p. 
243, has the following remarks upon the first re- 


presentation of the tragedy of ‘ Mary, Queen of 
Scots,’ by Mr. St. John:— . 


“This play is rather a narrative than a drama, a 
versification of parts of Robertson's ‘ History,’ and is 
cold and uninteresting, though on a subject very sus- 
ceptible of dramatic effect. No person ever saw Banks's 
play on this subject without tears; but even the efforts 
of Mrs. Siddons could hardly produce any ai this repre- 
sentation. The characters are brought forward and dis- 

pear we scarce know how; and a tamer Queen 

beth, both in the writing and performing, was 


never seen, The description of Queen Mary’s leaving 
the coast of France, versified from Robertson's, was the 
most poetical. Some parts of the piece had a ludicrous 
effect, and some were tedious. It had a most powerful 
support from the audience of the first night; but with 
every assistance of scenes, dresses, and excellent acting, 
will probably never be very popular.” 

In the April number of the same magazine, 
pp. 326-7, the Rrolognrs by Mr. Fawkener, and 
the epilogue, by Mr. St. John, are given in full. 

J. F. Manseres. 

There is — no tragedy of Racine entitled 
‘Marie Stuart.’ The play of that name in which 
Rachel appeared was by M. Lebrun. 

A. Betsame. 

Paris. 


How INFORMATION IS ACQUIRED 
S. vi. 283)—Mr. Gibson has done well in pillory- 
ing the derivation of canteen with which the 
Scottish People has favoured its readers. These 
monstrous perversions of truth should be hung up 
from time to time in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ asa 
warning to word-guessers. This tin-can legend, 
though rather more grotesque, is not a whit more 
stupid than many others which receive unhesitating 
belief. With the exception of theology, a depart- 
ment of knowledge with which ‘N. & Q.’ most 
prudently abstains from meddling, there is no 
region of thought in which more perversity is 
shown than in that which relates to the 
derivation of words. No one can reasonably 
form an opinion on this subject without having 
undergone an amount of preparatory training 
which falls to the lot of but very few. Not only 
is it necessary to be acquainted with many lan- 
guages in their older as well as in their present 
states, but the history of the word must be care- 
fully investigated. Before a philologist can pro- 
nounce what a given word comes from he must 
have made out when and whence it came into the 
language, and what was its earliest form. The 
fact that canteen occurs in French as cantine, and 
in Italian as cantina, ought to have convinced the 
writer in the Scottish People that the tin-can story 
was all moonshine. ‘ 

Dr. Murray has examined the history of this 
word carefully, but, less reckless than the authority 
quoted by Mr. Grnsow, he tells his readers that 
its derivation is doubtful, referring them to the 
works of Diez and Littré. The whole of Dr. 
Murray’s article might be transferred to your pages 
with advantage; but I trust you will not do so. 
Every reader of ‘N, & Q.’ should have the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ at hand, and consult it 
diligently. If this were done your pages might at 
times be spared questions and replies which do not 
add to their usefulness. Epwarp Peacock. 


This derivation (?) is of much older date than 
the Scottish People, which, however, is, of course, 
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responsible for its resuscitation. But the following 
piece of information is only a few weeks old. It 
appeared on August 22 in a number of the 
People’s Friend, “a Miscellany of Instructive 
Literature,” published in Dundee :— 

“The history of one word more and we have done. 
Thousands of years ago men lived in tents, and moved 
with their flocks and herds from pasture to pasture. The 
camel and as3 gave them milk, and the kid and goat sup- 
plied them with flesh, At noon, when the father lay in 
the shelter of the tent, his little girl would bring him an 
earthen vessel of foaming milk. Ashe took it from her 
hand, and glanced at her with mingled love and pride, 
he called her ‘my little milkmaid.” When Greek was 

ken the Greeks took the same word, and called the 
child thugater ; and to-day you fathera and mothers in 
English and Scottish homes call her ‘daughter ’—‘ the 
little milkmaid ’ of thousands of years ago. 
MACKENZIE.” 


The writer has apparently evolved this from some 
observations on @vydrnp, made by Prof. Max 


Miller in his ‘ Biographies of Words.’ 
J. Youne. 
Glasgow. 


Lorp Cuancettor Harcourt (7™ vi. 


236).—The ‘English Compendium,’ vol. ii. p. 444 
(1760), states that the first wife of the Lord Chan- 
cellor (while he was still Mr. Simon Harcourt) was 
Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Clark, Esq., and 
widow of Sir Samuel Astry, Knt. F. H. 


Navat Sones (7" §. vi. 307).—With reference 
to the second of your correspondent’s queries under 
this head, as to relics of the Téméraire or Bellero- 
phon, I fancy there must be many of the former 
vessel, at all events, about. She was towed up the 
river to the ship-breaking yard of Messrs. Beatson, 
at Rotherhithe, about the end of the thirties or be- 
ginning of the forties of the present century, and 
there broken up, I recollect being taken on board 
of her at the time, and being much struck on see- 
ing around shot cut out of her timbers, with a 
portion of a sailor's or soldier’s cap, which had 
evidently been used as a wad, still adhering to it ; 
and I also remember vividly a brass plate which 
had been let into the deck, in position somewhere 
about “abaft the binnacle,” on which was engraved 
the well-known (I am not sure of the exact phrase- 
ology or sequence of the words) “ England expects 
that every man will do his duty.” My reason for 
saying that there are, in all probability, many 
relics of the old ship is that I know the wood was 
sought after to make boxes and other knick-knacks. 
Was not ‘The Brave Old Téméraire’ one of Bra- 
ham’s popular songs ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Hobbs composed and published a capital song, 
‘The Brave Old Téméraire.’ It can be had of a 
musicseller. W. H. Communes. 


Mr. Fraser asks whether any relics of old 
battleships are preserved anywhere in any shape. 
If he will go to the yard of Messre. Castle & Sons, 


shipbreakers, at Millbank, close to Vauxhall 
Bridge, he will, if I mistake not, see the 4 
figureheads of several historical old line-of-batt 
ships still carefully preserved; amongst which, if I 
remember rightly, is, or was, to be found that of 
the “‘ fighting Téméraire ” he speaks of. 

J. Upan 


Inner Temple, 


Apert Scurrmer (7" §, vi. 288).—In the 
British Museum (s.v. “Schirmer and Scholl, op- 
ticians”) is “Sketch of the Performances at the 
Large Theatre, Lyceum, and a Short Account of 
the Origin, History, and Explanation of all the late 
Optical and Acoustic Discoveries called the Phan- 
tasmagoria, Ergascopia, Phantascopia, Mesoscopia, 
&c., together with the Invisible Girl,” 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1805, at p. 8 of which is a description of the 
performances in Act I., 

“opening with the figure of an Automaton representing 
a Youth about 14 years old, who sits free and open on & 
Chair, playing on the Pan Flute the most difficult pieces 
of Music, with variations. He is so dextrous in his Art, 
as to repeat after any Gentleman Performer, such Music 
as he never tried before, repeating all compositions in the 
key of C flat, after the most expert Players,” &c. 

Daniet Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


In Evans’s ‘ Portraits on Sale,’ vol. i. No. 9326, 
there is: “Schirmer, Albert, principal javenile 
performer on the German stage, Lon., 1806, price 
6d., 8vo., Smith, painter; Cardon, engraver.” 

Ep. MARsHALL. 


Syy (7" S. vi. 249).—I venture to suggest that 
the meaning may be “to snow.” Of. Sw. sna, 
Dan. snee. The phrase quoted would then =“ It 
is quite snowed up, or crammed full of them.” 

Avex. Beaze.ey. 


This word is given in Holloway’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Provincialisms,’ 1840, and in Halliwell, under the 
form “Snee,” denoting “to swarm, to abound 
(North Country).” STEGGALL. 


A friend in the country has invited me to shoot 
rabbits. He says, “They are sniving in the dingle 
and the plantations.” See Miss Jackson’s ‘Shro 
shire Word Book, sub voce “ Sniving,” where 
instances Chaucer, snewede, ‘The Prologue,’ 1. 345, 
ed. Morris. 


Pearts (7 §, vi. 125).—Refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 S. i. 128, 179. Some of the most remark- 
able specimens beyond those already mentioned 
are to be seen in the “Griines Gewdlbe,” at 
Dresden, in the so called Eck-Cabinet. Whole 
subjects are composed of figures of knights, cavaliers, 
pulcinellos, &c., to whom these pearl lumps serve 
for paunches. No, 82 is a large dinner-table 
centre ornament, a grand figure of Neptune in 
enamel, with pearl-lamp breast. The sea waves 
are in enamel, and dolphins and rocks made out 
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of pearl-lumps break through everywhere, while 

over them sail stately ships made of peari-lumps 

with enamel sails and gold fillagree cordage, the 

whole thing glittering besides with precious stones. 

Tortoises, ts, and grotesque monsters abound 

on every Pg R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


Street, Buackrriars Roap, 
waRk (7" §, vi. 287).—By maps of London in my 
possession this street must have been built be- 
tween the years 1749 and 1782. By Norwood’s 
map it consisted of fifty-seven houses, and was 
then, as now, situated in the parish of Christ 
Church, Blackfriars Road, which road, I may re- 
mark, was originally called George's Road, then 
Great Surrey Street. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Hype Famity or Dencuworrts (7" §. v. 129; 
vi. 253).—According to the pedigree given in 
Olarke’s ‘Hundred of Wanting,’ the Hydes of 
Abingdon were a branch of the Hydes of Dench- 
worth, It there states Richard Hyde, of Blagrove, 
near Abingdon, was son of John Hyde, third son 
of Oliver Hyde, of South Denchworth, who died 
1516. And the family remained there long after, 
as appears from the following extract from 
Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry ’:— 

“ George Hyde, of Blagrave, near Abingdon, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Keit, of Eberton, in Glou- 
cestershire, She outliving her husband, died in 1677, 
leaving the following children: John, who married 
Mary, daughter of John West; Thomas; Humpbry, of 
Banbury, merchant; Richard, heir to the estate at Bla- 
grave, who married Mary, daughter of Humphry Hyde, 
of Wyke, near Abingdon; William; Francis; Hastings; 
Margaret and Elizabeth, unmarried; Mary, wife to —— 
Bowreman, of the Isle of Wight.” 

Coystance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Russia, Brack, Waits, Rep §. vi. 
149, 177, 275).— Although Nestor is so regularly 
quoted, very little attention is paid to what he 
wrote. He enumerated Russian Varangians not 
for the purpose of disconnecting them from English 
and other Varangians, but evidently for the pur- 
= of connecting them. When we find English 

arangians named, and find English spoken by the 
Varangian Guard at Constantinople, some atention 
might be directed to this aspect, instead of exclu- 
sive devotion to Norse relations and etymologies. 
I remain of the same conviction, and, indeed, am 
confirmed by others having taken from me this 
doctrine, that the Varangians thus allied with the 
English are the same as the Angli et Varini of 
Tacitus, the same as those again found in con- 
nexion in the time of Charlemagne in the laws of 
the Angli et Werrini. The Rugii were a neigh- 
bouring tribe of similar descent. We thus acquire 
& consistent explanation of the passage in the 


Chronicle of Nestor, of the previous records, a 
of the whole history of the tribes. 
Hype Crarxe, 


When the country was first called Russia may 
not be easy to determine, but it must have been 
from very early times, for we find in LXX. of Ez, 
xxxviii. 3, and xxxix. 1, Gog is designated as 
dpxovra Pas, which can only mean Russia. Even 
supposing that this isa gloss crept into the text, it 
must be a very early introduction, for it occurs both 
in the Vatican and the Alexandrian versions, 

E. Leaton Bieyxrysorp, 


AvcesTis AND THE Darsy vi. 186, 309), 
—I thank your correspondents for their sugges- 
tions, but I fear I am as far as ever from finding 
the source of Chaucer's story. The stories referred 
to may be mere copies from Chaucer. The quee- 
tion now becomes this: Who is the author that 
tells this story of Belides? Observe that Belides 
is plural, viz., the plural of Belis; so that the 
“ fabulous history ” does not appear to have under- 
stood grammar. And who was Ephigeus, the 
** rural divinity ”? WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Str Water Scorr on CoLeripae’s ‘ WALLEN- 
stein’ (7 §, vi. 308).— 

* Mr, Wilson mentioned a report that Coleridge was 
engaged on a translation of the ‘ Faust.’ ‘I hope it is 20,’ 
said Scott; ‘ Coleridge made Schiller’s “ Wallenstein ” far 
finer than he found it, and so he will do by this. Noman 
has all the resources of poetry in such profusion, but he 
cannot manage them so as to bring out anything of his 
own on a large scale at all worthy of his genius. He is 
like a lump of coal rich with gas, which lies expending 
itself in puffs and gleams, unless some shrewd body will 
clap it into a cast-iron box, and compel the compressed 
element to do itee!f justice. His fancy and diction would 
have long ago placed him above all his contemporaries 
had they been under the direction of a sound judgment 
and a steady will. I don’t now expect a great original 
poem from Coleridge, but he might easily make a sort of 
fame for himself as a poetical translator that would be a 
thing completely unique and swi generis.’ ’—Lockbart’s 
saan of tt,” ed. 1569, vol. v. pp. 379, 380 (sub anno 

18). 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


If J. D. C. will turn to Scott's ‘ Life,’ by Lock- 
hart, vol. iv. p. 379 (ed. in 10 vols. 1839), he will 
find, “Scott said, ‘Coleridge made Schiller’s 
“ Wallenstein ” far finer than be found it.’” 

E. Mayset Sympsov. 


Trinkets (7* S. vi. 27,158).—The word trinkets, 
quoted for saucers, &c., is a plausible variant of 
trenchers, used somewhat indiscriminatingly for 
dishes. Thus we read of old gossips discussing a 
dish of tea together. A. H. 


Halliwell and Wright both give trinket, “a 
porringer”; but neither give any further informa- 
tion, The word is used about Dublin and also in 
the northern counties, with the sense of “a little 
stream or watercourse by the roadside.” Trinkle is 
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also used to signify “‘ trickle ” in Derry and Antrim, 
and perhaps in this meaning the term is equivalent 
to “ tricklet.” Skeat is doubtful about the deriva- 
tion of trinket in its — sense from Palsgrave 
of “‘a shoemaker’s knife,” but inclines to derive it 
from a form of trencher, to cut. Bailey (1766) 
gives the nautical signification and also “ gewgaws, 
s.” Cotgrave (1673) has only the nautical sig- 
atbeation for trinquet, but Sherwood (1672) renders 
trinket into “ babioles, au comme Toys.” Farther, 
ve has trinquer and trinquerie, equivalent to 
‘drink, carouse,” and drinking, carousing.” 
It would be difficult to unravel these senses. 
Apparently trench, drink, and trickle are all re- 

lated to different origins of the word. 

H. ©. Harr. 


Cuame §. vi. 27).—The Scottish and 
northern form kaim or kame, used for a comb and 
so a coomb, does give the required meaning. Thus 
coomb is a hollow, a hollow is a crevasse, and so a 
cleft, chasm, or chink; this last —_— the 
‘* chenkes ” or synonym quoted. Hatt. 


Quartzs (7" §. vi. 225).—Some stones to a 
family named Quarles are within the church of 
Chewton-Mendip, Somerset, near the pulpit. 


Tuomas KERSLAKE. 
Wynfrid, Clevedon, 


The family of Quarles d’Ufford is still a distin- 
guished one in Holland, and it would probably be 
possible to trace the connexion of ‘Emblem’ Quarles 
with that family. James Hooper. 


§. vi. 287).—Orson Topehall is 
the name of a character in ‘ Roderick Random,’ by 
Smollett, published in 1748. He is a hard living 
country squire, and brother of Narcissa whom the 
hero of the story marries. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae or Creanraes (7 S. vi. 288).— 
There is a metrical version of the hymn of Cle- 
anthes by Gilbert West, LL.D., the translator of 
Pindar, which is printed in the second volume of 
his ‘Odes of Pindar,’ &c., 3 vols., London, 1766, 
at pp. 47-49. Horace Walpole, in a letter to George 
Montagu, May 18, 1749 (No. 288, vol. ii. p. 161, 
P. Cunningham’s“edition), says of the version of 
Pindar that “the poetry is very stiff”; but this 
fault is not so apparent in the hymn. Horace Wal- 

le calls West “Lord Cobham’s West.” What 

oes this refer to ? W. E. Bucxtey. 


References to several versions of it are given at 
7™ S. v. 35,114. That by F. W. Newman is in 
English metre. W. C. B. 


Device Wanrep ror Tue Porcn or a Country 
House (7" 8. vi. 107, 214).—If a quotation takes 
its application from its context, that suggested by 


Dr. Brewer can scarcely be taken as ‘‘a device 
a welcome.” It is to be found in ‘ Phadri 
Fabule Aisopie,’ iii. ix. 7. With the preceding 
line it runs :— 
useso, tam , talis vir, ponis domum ? 
tinam, inquit, veris hanc amicis impleam ! 
The story is that Socrates laid the foundations of 
a little house, and, being asked why he was build- 
ing such a little house, he said, “ Would that I 
could fill this with true friends.” The saying is, 
then, originally a sneer at friendship i of 
a welcome. 

According to Athenzus, Clearchus, in his first 
book on ‘ Friendship,’ tells of Themistocles having 
a beautiful triclinium made, and of his saying that 
he should be content if he could fill that with 
friends. Vide Athenewus, ‘ Deipnosophists,’ xii. 
45 


Rosert Prerpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Weston-surer-Mare (7" §, vi. 208).—“ The 
Man in the Moon” was the pseudonym (not of the 
Rev. King Eagle, but) of the Rey. John Eagles, 
M.A. Foran account of him and his works see 
* Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xvi. C. D. 


S. vi. 248).—According to 
Mr. J. R. Dore the Bible to which has been given 
the name of the Wicked Bible, onaccount of the omis- 
sion of the word not in the seventh commandment, is 
an early edition of King James’s Authorized Version 
printed in 1630. It cannot, therefore, be identical 
with that mentioned by your correspondent as 
the Devil’s Bible, as the fact of the latter bei 
written and not printed fixes its date at a mu 
earlier period. In an article written on the subject 
of ‘ Early English Bibles’ some years ago (Bazaar, 
June 29, 1875), Mr. Dore says :— 

“ Each of the many editions of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment possesses some distinct characteristic by which it 
may be recognized; the edition of 1552 now before me 
has a woodcut of the Devil with a wooden leg sowi 
tares, a picture I have not noticed in any other edition. 
The illustration would seem to favour the idea of 
this edition having some connexion with the Bible 
preserved at Stockholm ; but as your correspondent 
does not mention any date, nor yet the language 
(though presumably English) in which it is written, 
it is difficult to arrive at any fixed conclusion con- 
cerning it. Rita Fox. 

Beaconsfield House, Manor Park, Essex, 


This is evidently not the Bible which is usually 
known as the Wicked Bible. That was printed in 
London in Charles I.’s reign—in 1631, if I am not 
mistaken—and the printers were fined 300/. for 
their carelessness. J. F. Mayseren. 

Liverpool, 

The Bible in which the word not was left out of 


the seventh commandment was not written, but 
printed in 1632 by Barker & Lucas, the king’s 
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printers, who were in consequence fined 3001., 
which was ordered to be expended in preparing a 
fount of Greek type, with which they were to print 
one volume in Greek or Greek and Latin at their 
Own expense every year. G. §. 


Litttz Sommer or St. Luxe (7 §, v. 507; 
vi. 50).—Winter commences here on June 21, and 
towards the end of the same month we generally 
have a few days of delightful summer weather. 
This we call the “ Veranillo de San Juan” (Little 
Summer of St. John), from its proximity to the 
feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist 
(June 24). H. Grsson. 

Buenos Aires, 


Names or Dogs (7 §, vi. 144, 269).—When 
Ann of Denmark made her progress from Holyrood 
to London in 1603, she arrived with Prince Henry 
at Althorpe on June 25. Sir Robert Spencer had 
gone forward with the king to Theobalds ; but the 
queen was well cxtestaianl, and a masque, written 
specially for the occasion by Ben Jonson, was per- 
formed before her. A jewel was presented to the 
“ Mirror of Queenes,” and a dog named Ringwood 
to the prince. Lord Spencer died in 1627, and 
lies under a noble monument sustaining his effigy 
in full armour and that of his wife. At the feet 
of Lord Spencer, but quite free from the effigy, is 
a dog couchant, such as would have been called a 
“brache,” with long pendulous ears. This, no 
doubt, represents the Ringwood of the masque. 
The names Bran and Luath are thus alluded to in 
Ossian-Fingal, book vi.: “Call my dogs, the lon 
bounding sons of the chase. Call white-breast 
Bran and the surly strength of Luath.” 

Abert HARTSHORNE, 


My attention has been directed to your articles 
on ‘Names of Dogs.’ I consequently have the 
pleasure to say that you may probably uire 
some information bearing on the subject in ‘ Re- 
searches into the History of the British Dog,’ 
2 vols., London, Hardwicke, 1866. You do not 
mention Crab (‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’), Argus 
Odyssey’), Leon (Tristan’s dog), Pope’s dog 

unce, &c. As to the question, ‘‘ Who ever heard 
Tray ?” I can answer it, My great uncle, Charles 
Jesse, Fellow: of Trinity Coll, Oxford, had a dog 
named Tray. The above occurs to me at the 
moment. Doubtless many old names may be 
gleaned. Gaorce R. 


From no list of these should Gelert be omitted, 
the famous hound of the Welsh prince Llewellyn, 
whose bravery and sad end have been celebrated 
in well-known verse. His burial-place is still 

elly, 


Though my query may not be quite with the 
subject, I would ask any of the numerous readers 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ if they had come across Vingo as the 


name of a dog, in print or in any other way. Many 
will be familiar with the game of children (which I 
find in Devonshire as well as in my native county 
of York) in which they sing or chant— 
There was a farmer had a dog, 
And Vingo was his name, ! 
V-i-ngo, V-i-ngo, V-i-ngo, 
And Vingo was his name, 0! 
Is this found in any collection of games? N,. M. 
anp A. may know the name. 
Hersert Harpy, 
Cullompton, Devon. 


(We have always heard it given “ Bingo was his name,” } 


Sr. Taomas Apostite vi. 149, 256).— 
The hospital of St. Thomas—originally St. Thomas 
& Becket—was at first merely a temporary build- 
ing, occupied by the prior and canons of St, Mary 
Overy during the rebuilding of their house after 
the fire of 1212. When they returned to their own 
home the temporary building was retained as an 
hospitium, or of rest for their numerous guests; 
and by degrees it became a hospital for the sick, 
but specially for wounded soldiers returned from 
foreign wars. It was dedicated to the memory of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, whose martyrdom was 
then recent, and a hospital it remained till the 
time of Henry VIII. hen it was revived and 
restored to its proper use the name of Thomas & 
Becket was considered to savour of Popery. The 
King’s Hospital and other names were tried, but 
the people did not take kindly to them; so the 
matter was compromised by calling it St. Thomas 
the Apostle instead of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
The church and street, of course, take their name 
from the same source. Becket’s father and sister 
both had property in — 


RLoTTE G, Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


There is much information as to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, which may indirectly inform Mr. Warp, 
in a MS. (Ashburnham) lately passed to the British 
Museum. Inter alia, a charter of 1214, “John 
and Grace Chaloner quit-claim a messuage in 
Southwark to Amicius for the new hospital St. 
Thomas the Martyr for ever.” After the refounding, 
circa 1228 to 1238, the brethren were allowed to 
celebrate divine service in the hospital, and were 
allowed only two bells, each of one hundred weight. 
In 1392 a market for the convenience of the men 
of Southwark town was held outside by the church 
in Trivet Lane. In 1489 John Meyricke, of the 
parish, hospital, and close of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
makes a will directing his body to be buried in the 
church. All these refer to the first church of St. 
Thomas’s (the Martyr) Hospital. 

In course of time the name varied ; the hospital 
of St. Thomas Overy, é. ¢., of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, south-west corner of London Bridge ; less 
respectfully Bekket’s spyttell; of the Holy Trinity, 
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south-east of London Bridge, changed out of com- 
pliment to the generous refounder, Edward VI., 
the King’s Hospital ; and lastly and finally, the 
Hospital of St. Thomas the Apostle. Practically 
the e from Harrison states the facts, but I 
do not think there was the least connexion except 
in name, and that varied with those in Vintry 
Ward and Cordwainer Street. 
Witiiam 
Fvurest Hill. 


Cuap-Boox §. vi. 208).—I would refer Mr. 
Toe to a very interesting note by the late Mr. 
Troms in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 10, in which he 
describes the two volumes of chap-books which are 
now in Mr. possession. Mr. 
acquired the collection in or before the year 1827, 
and the first volume of the series was then missing, 
so it is probably irretrievably lost. The two 
volumes realized, if I remember rightly, about 
six guineas at Mr. Tuoms’s auction-sale. I was 
desirous of acquiring them myself, but being in 
India at the time of the sale, I failed to do so through 
the negligence of the bookseller to whom I had en- 
trusted my commission. Mr. ToL may congratu- 
late himself on being the — of a very scarce 


and valuable collection of Aldermary Churchyard 
folk-books. Ww. 
Garrick Club. 


Mistakes Dickens §. vi. 285).—The 
date was no doubt 1827: ‘‘ This dialogue occurred 
in the year 1827 ” (‘ Pickwick,’ chap. ii., footnote). 
At the end of ‘ Pickwick’ we find it recorded that 
Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen both 
went to Bengal, when each had the yellow fever 
fourteen times. Is the yellow fever a disease of the 
East Indies? “The praise of mankind was his 
Swiog” (Mr. Pickwick’s oration in chap. i.) In 
‘Pickwick Abroad’ Mr. G, W. M. Reynolds, allud- 
ing to this phrase, makes Mr. Pickwick say (ed. 
1864, p. 54), “...... now the incendiary Swing— 
the fabled illuminator of all the bay-stacks in the 
kingdom—bad not then [1827] acquired his name, 
nor was he known,” 

With regard to errors by ‘‘ Phiz,” i. ¢., discre- 
pancies between the illustrations and the letter- 
press, these — may be more common than is 
generally supposed. They are especially and fre- 
oat to be found in the illustrations to vol. i. of 

rollope’s ‘Can You Forgive Her ?’ (original ed.), 
“ Phiz” being the illustrator. It is noticeable also 
that the illustrations to vol. ii. of the same work 
are by another hand. Grorce Anous. 


The Presbytery, St. Andrews, N.B, 


_ It is perhaps an invidious task, that of detect- 
ing blunders or oversights in great works, spots in 
suns; but there is interest in it sometimes, because 
the pursuit leads to critical examination of the 
works, and to an intimate acquaintance with the 
author's design and circumstances at the time of 


composition. An instance has struck me often in 
‘David Copperfield,’ which appears to be a mis- 
take difficult of explanation. In the first number 
May, 1849, p. 22, David discerns Peggotty’s house, 
“a black barge, or some other kind of superannuated 
boat...... high and dry on the ground, with an iron 
fannel sticking out of it for a chimney...... It was 
roofed in” (the italics are mine). Nowhere does 
the author describe the house-boat (or boat-house) 
as inverted; but “Phiz” depicts it so, upside 
down. I have always understood that Dickens was 
familiar with the coast of Norfolk, where these in- 
verted boats are commonly used as habitations. Is 
it possible that when he began ‘ Copperfield’ he 
had only heard of them, and never yet seen one? 
If he had only omitted the word “inverted ” or its 
synonym we might have considered the omission 
as accidental ; but he expressly says the boat was 
“roofed in”! This looks as if he really did not 
at that time know how these boats were used, 
“ Phiz” appears to have been better 
informed. JuLian MarsHALtt. 


Dodson & Fogg’s letter is dated August 28, not 
29, as I wrote negligently. May I add one more 
curious slip? Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle’s cele- 
brated speech begins, “‘ My lords, I have yet to be 
told.” But it is obvious from his title that he must 
have sat in the Commons. The mistake is the 
more remarkable because Lord John Russell was 
the political celebrity of the time when ‘Little 
Dorrit’ was published. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Reference Library, Hastings. 


“THERE IS A SILVER LINING TO EVERY CLOUD” 
(7™ S. vi. 288).—Landor’s reference to these lines 
in ‘Comus’ as showing unskilful poetic art may be 
remembered. Reading aloud, with Southey for 
listener and joint-critic, Landor, after condemning 
the “‘ dark-lantern” in which the thievish night is 
represented as closing up the stars, thus pro- 
ceeds :-— 

“ That Nature | in heaven, and filled their lamps 

With everlasting oil. 

Hardly so bad, but very bad, is 
Does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night,” 

The italics are Landor’s. See‘ Works’ and ‘Life,’ 
iv. 505. Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


The Rev. W. E. Buckteyr will find some notes 
upon this, and also parallel passages in illustration 
quoted from Aischylus, Horace, and Shakspere, 
by the Rev. Jouy Picxrorp, M.A., in ‘N. & Q., 
4% §. ix. 330. Urpay. 

{Is there not in the phrase a recollection of Horatio's 
speech to Hamlet, a the beard of the “ buried 
majesty of Denmark ” 

It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver’d. } 
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Harr-powper (7" §. vi. 287).—According to 
Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ “ Hair-powder 
came into use in 1590.” Pepys, writing in 1665, 
says, ‘‘ my wife began to wear light-coloured locks, 
quite white almost,” and states that he objected 
to her doing so ; but whether that much-enduring 
lady was poudré or wore a wig does not na a 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tae Sworp or tae Brack Parnce (7* §. vi. 
228, 278).—The sword formerly in the ion 
of Mr. itt was described by the late Mr. J. 
Hewitt as a sabre ; it cannot, therefore, belong to 
the scabbard at Canterbury, which is quite straight, 
im accordance with the usual form of swords of 
the Middle Ages. 


vi. 248).—This novel was pub- 
lished by Low, London, 1854; new edition by 
Simpkin, 1857 (12mo.). Marion Harland’s 
other works are :— 


Hidden Path: a Tale, 12mo. Low. 1855. New edi- 
Simpkin, 1857. 


oss-Bide: a Novel. 12mo. Routledge. 

Nemesis the Avenger. 12mo. Simpkin. 1 

Miriam: a Novel, 12mo. New York. 1862. 
I can give the prices at which these were published 
if desired. OngsIPHorvs. 

This novel seems to have been first published by 
Sampson Low, Son & Co., in 1854, “ Marion Har- 
land” is the pseudonym of Mary Virginia Terhune, 
Hawes. A of her books 
would take up too much space in ‘N. & Q.’ 

G. &. B. 


Swiss Saints (7" 8. vi. 227).—In Tirol the 
names of St. Jodok and St. Joderare both venerated. 
The church of Vels or Vols, at the foot of the 
Blasienberg, reached from Innsbruck across the 
Galwiese, is dedicated in his honour. His statue, 
in palmer’s dress, is the seventh of the smaller 
statues originally designed for the great Maximilian 
cenotaph at Innsbruck, and now consigned to the 
neglected “silver chapel,” where he is set down 
as “son of a king of Britain.” Concerning St. 
Joder I make the following quotation from my 
* Valleys of Tirol,’ p. 25 :— 

“On the height above Valduna aro the striking ruins 
of a convent of Poor Clares. It was founded on i 
of a hermit declaring that he had often seen a beautiful 
angel sitting and singing enchantingly on the peak, Be- 
low is a tiny lake, which lends an additional charm to 
the tranquil beauty of the spot. The patron saint of the 
Walserthal is St. Joder or Theodul (local renderings of 
the name Theodoric), and his legend is most fantastic. 
St. Joder went to Rome to see the Pope; the Pope, in 
commendation of his zeal, gave him a fine bell for his 
church. Homeward went St. Joder with his bell; but 
when he came to the mountains it was more than he 
could —- to drag the bell after him. What did he 
then do? He bethought him that he had by prayer and 
exorcism conjured the devil out of the yw he 


Avpert HarrsHorye. 


first preached the faith, so why should not pe and 
exorcism conjure the same devil to the bell for the 
service of the faithful flock? If St. Joder’s faith did not 


remove mountains, it removed the obetacles they pre- 
sented, and many a bit of rude carving in mountain 
chapels throughout the Walserthal (notably at Raggal, 
Sonntag, Damiils, Luterns, and also in Lichtenstein) 
showed forth a youthful saint in rich episcopal vest- 
ments leading by a chain, like a showman his bear, the 
arch-enemy of souls, crouched and sweating under the 
weight of the bell which was to sound his own ban.” 
R. H. Busx. 
Numerous replies, some of them far too long for our 
umnes, are at the service of Da. HanpMay. | 


Satmon (7™ §. vi. 308).—Why does Mr. Warp 
call Salmon an “empiric”? When he published 
his ‘ Botonologia ; or, a Compleat English Herbal, 
and for at least four years before, Salmon was an 
M.D., or, at least, he so styles himself on the title- 

e of his ‘Praxis Medica,’ published in 1707, 
and dedicated to Thomas Gardiner, Esq., Surgeon 
to the Household, and Surgeon-General of Her 
Majesty’s Land Forces, &c. The preface to this 
work is addressed from “ Black-Friers, London, 
30 August, 1706.” It is true that in his ‘Synopsis 
Medicine,’ third edition, 1695, but first published 
some twenty-four years previously, he styles him- 
self merely “ Professor of Physick”; but if he 
afterwards qualified he ought surely now to have 
the benefit of that fact. The preface to the 
‘Synopsis’ is addressed from “ Blew-Ball by the 
Ditch-side, near Holborn-bridge, London, August 
13, 1694,” and, in common with that to the 
‘ Praxis’ already referred to, contains much inter- 
esting biographical matter, as well as a furious 
reply to the Warwick-Lane Sparks,” “ Revelation- 
Men,” “Goose-quill Doctors, Recipe Doctors, 
or Knacky Doctors (as one lately and very elegantly 
termed them),” who had, as it appears, attacked 
him and his practice. Prefaced to the ‘Praxis’ 
there is also a list of all his fifteen works, with a 
lengthy description of each. If Mr. Warp is 
contemplating a life of this worthy I shall be glad 
to lend him the ‘ Praxis’ and — an 


Try Mank’s ‘Roll of the Royal College of 
Physicians,’ 3 vols., 1861. I do not happen to 
have my copy handy for reference. I do not think 
there was any separate life published. 


Hewry Gray. 
47, Leicester Square, W.C. 


Cormayuay (7 §. vi. 308).—The hamlets of 
Cotmanhay, Little Hallam, and Ilkeston formed 
conjointly the parish of Ilkeston, which Pilkington 
(‘ Present State of Derbyshire,’ 8vo., 1789, p. 225) 
describes as “a large village,” adding that “ the 
whole liberty contains 272 houses. The number 
in Cotmenhay [sic] is 61; and in Little Hallam 
16.” When the Rev. Thomas Cox published his 
* Magna Britannia’ (1720) the Rev. Humphrey 
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Courtman held the living of Ilkeston. Bassano’s 
MSS. state that in 1704 he gave certain lands to 
the parish for the benefit of poor widows and for 
education, and it is possible that his name may be 

rpetuated in Courtman-hay, shortened, after the 
Derbyshire fashion, to Co’tmanhay. The Lysons, 
inthe Derbyshire section of their ‘Magna Britannia,’ 
1817, print the word with a hyphen, thus, Cotman- 
hay. The family name Cotteman is, I believe, 
still to be found in Derbyshire. 

Aturrep WALLIs. 


The derivation of this place-name is simplicity 
itself. Cot in A.S., kot in Danish, mean the same 
as modern cottage. Cot-man is one who inhabits 
a cottage. Compare hus-bond, domiis magister ; 
kot-carl, a cottager, a boor; also Ger, Haus-mann. 
Hey, or hay, is a field enclosed by a hedge. Cot- 
man-hay is, therefore, the cottager’s field. Q.E.D. 

J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


‘Tue Brasenose (7 §, vi. 340). 
—Of this privately printed book 200 copies only 
have been struck off. They may be had from Mr. 
J. Prior, the Buttery, Brasenose College, Oxford, 
post free, on a remittance of three shillings. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


*Tae Farrarut Lovers’ (7" vi. 320) has 
been published in Liverpool within the last month 
or so, in a largely advertised book of ‘ Readings.’ 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool, 


Buriat-Piace or I, (7" 8. v. 488; 
vi. 51, 253, 317).—I have tried, without success, to 
verify the quotation J. A. C. so kindly furnishes 
from Murray, in the article on Hanover in the 
‘ Handbook for North Germany and the Rhine’ of 
1886. May I crave a further boon of your corre- 
a edition and the page which afforded 

@ information that I sought? If, in her late 
tour, Miss Busx visited what I think Thackeray 
calls, and calls unjustly, “the ugly cradle of the 
Georges,” she has probably made a note of the 
epitaph of the first of them, and she may be willing 
to add it to the store of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Sr. Swiraiy. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Wills in the York Registry, 1636-52. Edited by F. 
Collins, M.D. Yorkshire Archzological Association 
Record Series, Vol. IV. (Printed for the Society.) 

We do not suppose that any genealogist will for a moment 

doubt the wisdom of the decision of the Council of the 

Yorkshire Archeological Association to print the present 

volume “ out of its chronological order,” when he learns 

that he might have had some years to wait for it in the 
place which it should occupy in the complete index 
of the future. We are very glad to know that sub- 
stantial progress has been made with the first volume of 


that index, and we shall welcome its appearance on our 
table. Meanwhile we are grateful to Dr. Collins for his 
gift out of due chronological order, though not out of 
season, for such a volume could never be out of season 
for us, The handy size within which the information 
contained in the book has been compressed might lead 
to some want of proper appreciation of its value, The 
fact that upwards of ten thousand references are em- 
braced within its field is alone sufficient to show what 
numbers of /acune it must help to fill. These wills are 
always interesting studies in names, apart from their 
genealogical value, And we doubt whether a volume of 
this series or of the kindred Lancashire series ever 
appears without throwing light on some points raised in 
our own pages. Thus we have testimonies from the 
York wills of the existence of the name of Christabel in 
1636, the will of Christabell Cooke, spinster, of Fulstone, 
parish of Kirk Burton, bearing date in that yoar. A 
sixteenth century — occurs in Christabell Leed- 
ham, of St. Benet Finck, and another, we believe, in 
Col, Chester’s ‘ London Marriage Licences,’ under the 
somewhat inelegant variant of Christianbella. Of quaint 
surnames there is, as usual, good store in the York wills, 
We have a Crabtree, a Hornbuckle, a Farthing, a Bare- 
head, and, perhaps oddest of all, a Coldcooll, the latter 
portion of whose name would seem to be a work of super- 
erogation. A Dolphin and a Dove are on the same page, 
and a Doughtie and a Coward on opposite pages, as are 
also a Woodhead and a Broadhead. And for poets, the 
* York Wills’ give us an Originall Byron, who, singularly 
enough, was a Nottingham man. Further than this we 
will not now go, lest our very faithfulness to our text be 
deemed but a straining after originality. 


Lyrics from the Song- Books of the Elizabethan Age. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Nimmo.) 

Tue two delightful volumes of ‘ Lyrics from Song-Books 
of the Elizabethan Age’ issued by Mr. Bullen have 
already been absorbed, and will shortly take their place 
as rarities. Being issued in strictly limited editions, the 
are no longer accessible. Faithful to the pledges whic’ 
commend his volumes to the bibliophile, Mr. Nimmo will 
supply no more, and the fortunate or intelligent = 
chasers may rest content in the possession of their bar- 
gains. A cheap and popu'arselection from the two volumes 
was, however, required, and this has now been issued. It 
is, of course, altered in arrangement, and is revised, Mr. 
Bullen has also supplied it with a new preface. So 
much value do Mr. Bullen’s prefaces confer upon his 
books that owners of the original edition will scarcely be 
content without this reprint. The new edition is destined 
to a great popularity, It is in its way as delightful a 
possession as Mr. Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ and is 
free from the one or two blemishes and affectations that 
disfigure that work. What, pernere, will most commend 
the reprint is that it is exactly the size to be slipped into 
the pocket when starting for a day or two's trip. The 
original works are too large, too handsome, and far too 
precious to be put to such use. 


Love Letters of Famous Men and Women of the Past and 
Present Century [sic], Edited by J. T. Merydew. 
2 vole. (Remington.) 

To collect and reproduce the love-letters of eminent 

Englishmen and Englishwomen is an amusing, if a 

somewhat cynical occupation. Love-letters are surely 

“among the privatest of men’s affairs.” What purposes 

of vanity or greed, or, it may be, of some slightly worthier 

motive, led to the original publication of these out- 
pourings of passion or adoration it is needless to inquire. 

With Mr. Merydew does not rest the responsibility of 


dragging these things to light, He has but taken a 
saturnine pleasure in culling from books already in 
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existence these terrible revelations of human infirmity, 
and placing side by side the wail of baffled affection, the 
cock-a doodie-do of triumphant vanity, the cajoleries of 
gallantry, and the mendacious promises of passion, Some 
of the lettera—those, for instance, of Mary Wollstone- 
craft—are harrowing, others—such as those of Haz- 
litt—only eaddening in the revelation they afford of 
masculine weakness. Some are amusing. In these, how- 
ever, the humour is generally unconscious, For the 
most part, the effect is saddening, whether we read of 
the corrupting influence of Swift upon his fair corre- 
spondents or study Steele’s gallantries to his wife. In 
case the book proves popular—a very probable supposi- 
tion—a further instalment is promised. 


The Mirror of the World, By Octave Uzanne, (Nimmo.) 
No easy task has been that of the translator who has 
bad to render into English M. Usinne’s picturesque and, 
in some cases, archaic French, The preface, or, as he 
elects to call it, “ Le Proscenium,” of his book is thus a 
specimen of pure Rabelaisism, and in the various cha 
ters of the satire which follow the language is pleasantly 
adapted to the subject, As much euccess as could be 
hoped has attended the effort to turn M. Uzanne’s 
graceful or piquant sentences into idiomatic English. 
“ Prithee, gentlemen,” however, is a not very gram- 
matical rendering of “De grice Messieurs.” With 
regard to the reproduction of the marvellous designs of 
M. Paul Avril no similar difficulty has been experienced. 
These lovely designs, with their wonderful employ- 
ment of colour, are one and all reproduced, and with no 
reeptible loss of brightness, sharpness, or delicacy. 
hat is the cost of reproducing a work so elaborate in 
illustration we cannot even conjecture, No lovelier 
work in its class is likely, however, to be given to the 
world during the present season, and the attractions of 
the volume as a gift-book are irresistible. ‘The Mirror 
of the World’ is a book, indeed, to be put in the daintiest 
and costliest of bindings—its own cloth cover is, it must 
be owned, pretty enough—and to be preserved as a 
record of the typographical accomplishment of its year. 


The Magazine of Art. (Cassell & Co.) 

Tue new volume of the Magazine of Art has for frontis- 
ae a reproduction, by Mr. James Dobie, of Mr. Water- 

ouse’s fine picture of ‘Mariamne.’ Among other full- 
page illustrations of high interest, Delaplanche’s statue 
of ‘ Music,’ Mr. Seymour Lucas’s ‘ Flee¢ed ’ and his ‘ The 
Latest Scandal,’ Mr. Grutzner’s ‘ The Master Brewer of 
the Monastery,’ Mr. Bridgman’s ‘ Horse Market, Cairo,’ 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
and ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ Sir J. E. Millais’s ‘ The 
Convalescent,’ M. Meissonier’s ‘ Vedette,’ and many 
others, More interesting even than these larger pictures 
are the smaller illustrations, many of which are excellent 
in all respects. Some less-known portraits of the first 
Napoleon and of Charles Dickens arrest attention. A 
whole series of illustrations of Japanese life are sent by 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes. Mr. Wedmore practically intro- 
duces M, Jean-Jacques Henner to the English public. 
In dealing with the City Art Gallery of Manchester, Mr. 
Maddox Browne's great painting of ‘Work’ is repro- 
duced. Mr. Ruskin contributes ‘The Black Arts: a 
Reverie in the Strand.’ Mr. Lewis Wingfield writes 
intelligently on ‘Costume Designing.’ Other contri- 
butors are Mies F. Mabel Robinson, Mr, Monkhouse, 
Mr. Gosse, Sir J. E, Millais, Mr. Heath, &c. The work 
is creditable to English enterprise. 


Tax Fortnighily Review, which reached us too late to 
be noticed with the other periodicals, contains a remark- 
able “Apoleg's pro fide Nostra,’ by Mr. Frederic Harri- 
eon. Mr. William Morris is very much in earnest in 


writing on ‘ The Revival of Handicraft.’ Canon Taylor, 
under the heading ‘ Missionary Finance,’ condemns the 
jealous rivalry between conflicting missi ya ies, 

r. H. N. Johnston writes encouragingly on ‘ Where is 
Stanley?’ and the “ Writer of ‘The Fall of Fiction’” 
“goes for” Mr, Rider Haggard and Mr. Lang. 


Mr, Scuutz Wixson gives the curious title of ‘ Shak- 
speare without End’ to some reflections on Shakspeare 
and his time contributed to the Gentleman's. The Rey, 
8. Baring-Gould writes on ‘ Winckelmann’s Death,’ and 
Mr. A, C, Ewald, F.S.A., on ‘ Fleet Marriages,’—* Not 
Understanded of the People,’ in the Cornhill, deals with 
the Church Service, ‘ Notes by a Naturalist’ are plea- 
santly continued. 


Part LVIII. of the Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Messrs, Cassell extends from “ Polacca” to “ Prepol- 
lence.” Under “ Polarization” some eminently com- 
prehensive and valuable information is given. The 
numerous ecientific phrases beginning with *‘ Poly” are 
fully explained. Simpler words, such as “ Pot” and its 
derivatives, ‘‘ Possession,” &c., may be consulted with 
advantage.—Naumann’s History of Music, edited by Sir 
F, A, Gore Ouseley, Part VIII., has a portrait of Gluck, 
and supplies some very valuable pages on ‘ Folk Music.’ 
—Part XXXIV. of the Jllustrated Shakespeare, contain- 
ing an extra sheet, concludes the second and begins the 
third part of ‘ King Henry VI.’ The illustrations, many 
of them very spirited, deal almost entirely with scenes 
of combat.—Old and New London, Part XIV., conducts 
the reader to the Tower, and opens with a striking 
reproduction of an illustration representing the captivit: 
of the Duke of Orleans. A view of the Tower publish 
about 1700, and showing the building in the midst of 
fields, is also reprodu The Tower Menagerie and 
the Moat, as they were seen about 1820, are among 
the illustrations—Part XLVI. of Our Own Country 
deals with the Severn from Shrewsbury to Tronbridge, 
and with Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon. Of Warwick 
some admirable views are given, and Stratford Church, 
Ann Hathaway's cot , and other points of interest 
are depicted.—Part XI. of the Illustrated Cookery gives 
useful receipts for soles, &c., and bas a valuable paper on 
soup, 


Tux first number has appeared of Cassell’s Picturesque 
Australasia. is new and original work is to consist of 
a delineation by pen and pencil of the scenery, towns, 
and life of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the 
adjacent islands. It is edited by Prof. Morris, of the 
Melbourne University, and illustrated from designs 
taken by specially commissioned artists. The firet part 
deals with Sydney, of which, as seen from the South 
Head, a good view is given. Other illustrations are of 
public buildings and natural scenery, many of them 


strikingly The publication is well timed, and will 
form a valuable and description of our 
colony. 


Tue Bookbinder (Wm. Clowes & Son), Part XVI., re- 
—- @ very curious embroidered cover of a New 

estament in the possession of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
What is said in the opening paper on the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition scarcely coincides with what appears 
later in the number. 


THE Scottish Art Review has reproductions of Mr. Burne 
Jones’s ‘ Wood Nymph ’ and Rossetti’s * Silence.’ 

In the Bookworm, under the head of ‘Famous 
Libraries,’ the British Museum is concluded. 


Tue catalogue of books issued by Mr. Groves from 37, 
Leicester Square contains some volumes of exceptional 
interest. The catalogue of Mr. Downing, of 74, New 
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Street, Birmingham, contains, among other desiderata, 
a very cheap copy of Chester and Foster's ‘ London 
Marriage Licences.’ 


Tue new ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms, Old and New,’ 
by Mr. Jobn 8, Farmer, which is being published by 
Messrs. Thomas Poulter & Sons for private circulation 
only, will, we understand, be issued during the first week 
in December. The subscription list will, therefore, 
shortly be closed ; and after publication the author in- 
tends to exercise his right of raising the price for the 
copies still unplaced, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate lip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
” r. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 

ead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


e A. C.—1. “ How doth the little busy flea.” Punch, 
Oct. 18, 1884.—2. ‘ Bombastes Furioso,’ We believe the 
author of this is unknown.—3, ‘The Lieabeds.’ “ Lost 
on Ist July two golden hours set with brilliant seconde. 
Whoever will bring them to the owner shall receive 
double the original value.’’ Some correspondent may tell 
you if this quotation is correct and supply you with the 
verse referring to the control of the tongue on first leav- 
ing your room. 


J. Hawzs (“To scorn delights and live laborious 
days ”).—Milton, ‘ Comus.’ 

HANOVER (“ Though lost to sight to memory dear ”).— 
See N Gm sig ry dear”). 


Exratom.—P, $27, note t, 1. 3, for “caroitier” read 
carottier. 


Editorial Oieuntetiens ‘should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
rounications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to the person 


Journal of British Archwol A 
Mareh, 1877: Sep 1876; 


1877 ; 
Jane of and Natural History Society, 
Kenelm Henry Digby —Che John. 1861. 


ttle Low 
Hours. 
— ogue to Previous vi 
E. Pfeiffer. —Das Koss in 5 
F. W. E. Roth.—Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelaiters. 
Nea! e and Webb. of the Churches and Church 
Leeds, 1543. 


Ray Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
M® A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 


and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates on pebalf of 
carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 
in: enty years’ experience. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES. 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 

tural History. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. Illustrations, 
3 vols. medium 8vo, 5s. 

The object of this Work is to elucidate the Anti- 
quities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History 
of the Bible, and to present in a compact form the 
researches of the most eminent divines and scholars. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


ANTIQUITIES. The History, Institution, and 
Antiquities of the Christian Church during the 
first Eight Centuries. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by WM.SMITH, D.C.L., and Archdeacon 
CHEETHAM, D.D. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
medium 8vo. 32. 13s. 6d. 

This work is intended to furnish a complete account 
of the Institutions, Art, Social Life, Writings, and 
Controversies of the Christian Church from the time 
of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. It com- 
mences at the period at which the ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible’ leaves off, and forms a continuation of it: it 
ceases at the age of Charlemagne, and thus stops 
short of what are commonly called the Middle Ages. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and 
DOCTRINES during the FIRST EIGHT CEN- 
TURIES. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited 
by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Rev. HENRY 
WACE, D.D. 4 vols. medium 8vo. 6/. 16s. 6d. 
This work is designed to give a comprehensive 
account of the Personal, the Literary, the Dogmatic, 
and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Church during the 
First Eight Centuries of Christianity; and in com- 
bination with the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ 
it will afford, it is believed, the most complete col- 
lection of materials for Church History of that period 
which has yet been published. 


arer 
CRITICAL OPINIONS. 
“ Incomparably the best book on the subject, so far as my knowledge 
any language.”— Bishop of Durham 
« m. deepl C~—- to you for so very valuable a work of re- 


you on "on the completion of so great an zag” 


bes for this most important x” 
Allow me to thank you for m mportant wor! 4 
“a work for which all scholars are indebted to you.” 


. Dr. Gwynne. 
mF work which eons honour to the theological learning of Eng- 
land.”— Dr. Dotlin, 


* One of the most i m port: t t ti to theological literat - 


Prof. Swete. 
of such value to students cf -ancient and 
—, Bryee, 
ms This "—Rev. H. K. Reynolds. 
“The ye ay on patristic theology and literature of the pre- 
sent century.”—Rev. Dr Schof. 
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Crown 8vo. pp. viii and 632, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


IN PRAISE OF ALE; 


SONGS, BALLADS, EPIGRAMS, AND ANECDOTES RELATING 
TO BEER, MALT, AND HOPS. 


WITH SOME CURIOUS PARTICULARS CONCERNING ALE-WIVES AND 
BREWERS, DRINKING CLUBS AND CUSTOMS. 


Collected and Arranged by W. T. MARCHANT. 


Contents :—Introductory— History—Carols and Wassail Songs—Church Ales and Observances—Whitsun Ales—Political— 
Harvest Songs—General Songs— Barley and Malt—Hops—Scotch Ale Songs—Local and Dialect Songs—Trade Songs—Oxford 
Songs—Ale-Wives—Brewers—Drinking Clubs and Customs—Royal and Noble Drinkers—Black Beer—Drinking Vessels— 


Warm Ale—Facts, Scraps, and Ana. 


‘Mr. Marchant has collected a vast amount of odd, a and (to him that hath the sentiment of beer) 
suggestive and interesting matter. His volume (we refuse to it a book) is A VOLUME TO HAVE. If only as 
a manual of quotations, if only as a collection of songs, IT IS A VOLUME TO HAVE. We confess to having read 
in it, for the first time in our lives, the right and authentic text of ‘A Cobbler there was’ and ‘ Why, Soldiers, 
why ’; and to have remarked, as regards the first, that our ancestors were very easily amused, and, as regards 
the second, that it has a curious air de famille with the triolet. These are very far from being Mr. Marchant’s 
only finds ; but that is all the more reason why we should linger upon them.”—Saturday Review, 

‘* While, on the one hand, the book is, as nearly as possible, a complete collection of lyrics written about 
the national beverage...... it abounds, on the other hand, in particulars as to the place which ale has held in the 
celebration of popular holidays and customs. It discoures of barley-malt and hops, brewers, drinkers, drinking 
clubs, drinking vessels, and the like ; and, in fact, approaches the subject from all sides, bringing together, in 
the space of 600 pages, A HOST OF CURIOUS AND AMUSING DETAILS.” —Globe. 

** Mr. Marchant is a staunch believer in the merits of good ale. In the course of his reading he has 
selected the materials for a Bacchanalian anthology which MAY ALWAYS BE READ WITH AMUSEMENT AND 
PLEASURE. His materials he has set in a framework of gossiping dissertation. Much curious information 
is supplied in the various chapters on carols and wassail songs, church ales and observances, Whitsun ales, 
harvest songs, drinking clubs and customs, and other similar matters. At snug country inns at which the 
traveller may be called upon to stop there should be, in case of a rainy hour in the day, or an empty smoke- 
room at night, a copy of a book which sings so loudly the praises of mine host and his wares.” 

Notes and Queries. 

‘A kind of scrap-book, crowded with prose and verse which is ALWAYS CURIOUS AND VERY OFTEN 
ENTERTAINING, and it may be read at random—beginning at the end, or in the middle, or at any page you 
like, and reading either back or forwards—almost as easily as the ‘ Varieties’ column in a popular weekly 
print.” —Saturday Review. 

“The memory of John Barleycorn is in no danger of passing away for lack of a devoted het. The 
many songs, poems, and pieces of prose written ‘In Praise of Ale’ form a fine garden for the anthologist 
to choose a bouquet from...... It is plainly AN ORIGINAL COLLECTION, made with diligence and good taste 
in selection...... Mr. Marchant’s anthology may be recommended to the curious as an interesting and care- 
fully compiled collection of poetical and satirical pieces about beer in all its brews.” — Scotsman. 

**The author has gone to ancient and modern sources for his facts, and has not contented himself with 
merely recording them, but has woven them into a readable history with much skill and wit.” 

American Bookseller. 

* Although its chief aim is to be amusing, it is sometimes instructive as well......His stories may at times 
be a little long, but they are never broad.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“« What teetotalers would call a TIPPLER’s TEXT-BOOK......A collection of songs and ballads, epigrams and 
anecdotes, which may be called unique.”—Pali Mall Gazette. - 

** Beer, however, in conjunction with mighty roast beef, according to Mr. Marchant, has made England 
what it is, and accordingly he writes his book to show how the English have ever loved good ale, and how 
much better that is for them than cheap and necessarily inferior spirits or doctored wines. Be that as it may, 
we have here a collection of occasional verse—satires, epigrams, humorous narratives, trivial ditties, and 
ballads—VALUABLE AS ILLUSTRATIONS OF MANNERS.’ — Literary World. 


GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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Nees 37 and 39 (late 4 and 5), Timber Hill. 


PE-WRITING.—<Authors’ MSS. of every de- 

quick! he (Rk views, Medical and 
Pings, &c.); Translations. Estimates 
free.— Sou ‘tic, *Cautley-avenue, Clapbam 
Common, SW. —. N, Manager 


REIGN POSTAGE - STAMPS. — Collectors 
should write for our new ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, gratis 
post 


f Rare or Cheap Stamps sent on m approval at 
lowest prices. a. en in Ex- 
change WINCH BROT Colchester. 


published, price 3s. 6d. n 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for th the “LIBRARY, 


on SALE at 


Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO.’S 
LONDON HOUSES, 
Com! rks in branch of Literature, So Science, an 
New and Hand, induding New Bound Books, all at a Art 
Moderate Prices. Square 8vo. pp. 38°, containing over 12,000 Articles, 
blue cloth extra, red edges. A most Useful Book of Keference. 
“A capital catalogue.”—A 


STRAND, W.C.; PICCADILLY, W. 
__Melegraphie A ddress, Bockmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS.— New Illustrated Catalogue, =e free, six 
containing Original and Interesting Letters, , of asso, 
c., and upwards of 1,000 Rare Specimens. —8. BY, 45, 
Great —. street (opposite British Museum), London. 


CATALOGUE of BRITISH TO- 

POGRAPHY, 5,000 articles, 92 pp. 22. Ditte of gy Pedi- 

Gas post free. List of Books for Sale and Books Wanted, post free. 
RAY, Genealogica] Bookseller, 47, Leicester-:quare, London, W 0. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 64 now ready, post free six stamps. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Recently published, post free, 70 pages, 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 


Constitutional, Colonial, Ai Admiralty, Foreign, Civil, and Eccle- 
Law, Trials, Reports, &e., on Bale by 


RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.0. 


OLD BOOKS, 120,000 ON SALE. 
a BOOK CIRCULAR, post free for ld. Old 
Books reported to supply wants. Uld Books bought for cash. 
W. J. SMITH, 41 and 43, North-street, Brighton. 


(CATALOGUES FREE of Scarce, Curious, and 
GROSE, 37, Leicester-equare. Also 
Commissions at Sales faithfully executed. 


LEARANCE CATALOGUE of BOOKS in 
Scottish Li istory, Poetry, 
&c. — Books and Pam to Glasgow— 
Foulis and Urie Publications— English History — Biography — Old 
on Government, Parliament, Civil Liberty, &c.—Trade = 

Commeree, Agriculture, Forestry, Gardening, &c. Uver 1,50 entries, 

many val » Tare, and interesting items. 
Post free from 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 33, George street, Edinburgh. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I ASH &. 
per CENT. slowed DEPO! 
on TWO per CENT. INTEREST on 


of charge, the custody of Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuabies; the collection of Bilis of Exchange, —_ and 
pons; and the Purchase Sale of Shar An- 


Buiti: of Credit 
BECK ALMANAOK, with full particul The 


OTICE.— EDWARD STANFORD A. 
inform his numerous omens eee the public 
he has REMOVED from 55, ross, to new and cxtzasive 
remises at 26 and 27, COCKsPUR- 'wenty Doors W 
rom his former house. His Geographical and Mounting Departments, 
formerly at 13 and 14, Long Acre, have also been removed to the same 
ddress. Edward Ly rd’s stock includes all the Ordnance and 
Geological bosvey 3 , for the sale of which he is the Sole Official 
in and ‘ales. All be addressed 
ee 26 and 97, COCKSPUR-STREET, Charing 


Just published, price 1s. post free, 
HISTORY of the INDEPENDENTS at 
MORTLAKE, from 1692. By JOHN EUSTACE ANDERSON. 
London: THOMAS LAURIE, 8, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


AMILTON’S COLLECTION of PARODIES.— 
Vol contains Parodies of Thomas 


Cowper, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Mrs. {ngoldsby Legends,’ and of rin 


Monthly Parte Bound Ve olumes, 78. 
REEV es TURNER, 19%. Strand, London, W.C. 


THE MARLBOROUGH 
PAMPHLET CASES 


FOR 
Preserving Magazines, Pamphlets, 
MSS., &c. 
(Gould's Patent, No. 14,383.) 
These cases supply a means of preserving pamphlets, &c., 
from dust and destruction, and meet with the approval of 
librarians, clergymen, and others desirous of preserving any 


kind of unbound literature or MSS. in a form at once easily 
accessible and secure. 


Prices from 1s. to 3s. 


Illustrated Price List on application to 
MARLBOROUGH, GOULD & OO. 52, Old Bailey, E.C. 


BEAND & 
BEEF 
BovILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold in Tins, with Patent Band Opener, by all 
Chemists and Grocers. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. — 
hb it isim ible, in this climate of changing tem 
ture, to prevent ill health altogether, yet its form and frequency may 
be much mitigated by early of 
hoarseness, cough, thick breathing, and the attending slight fever 
indicate irritation of the throat or chest, Holloway’s Ointment should 
be rubbed upon these parts without delay, and his Pills taken in 
appropriate doses, to promete its curative action No catarrhs or 
every packet of Holloway’s medicaments, which are sui to all ages 
and and to every disease to which humanity is 


it free on 
Cls EN SCRUFT, Manager. 
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